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THE YEAR 1902. 


“°Tis but the fun'ral of the former year.” —PorE, 


THE year just elapsed has been an eventful one. The black 
cloud of war which had hung for so long over the land passed 
away, but amid the rejoicings and the preparations for the 
crowning of our King came the great sorrow and disappoint- 
ment caused by his sudden illness ; and then, after a speedy 
recovery, came the Coronation, though naturally robbed of 
some of its splendour. The general result of all this excite- 
ment was not favourable to the art of music in the spring 
and summer. 

During the two opera seasons at Covent Garden, which we 
first mention, only three novelties were produced: Miss Ethel 
Smyth’s “‘ Der Wald,” Mr. Herbert Bunning’s “‘La Princesse 
Osra,”’ and Signor E. Pizzi’s ‘“‘ Rosalba.”’ The first, a one-act 
opera, was pronounced a clever and promising work, but the 
second barely gained a succes d’estime. The fine singing (both 
of Madame Melba and Signor Caruso) in Italian opera proved a 
special feature of the season. The six weeks’ visit of the Moody- 
Manners Company to Covent Garden was most successful— 
so much so, indeed, that it is announced to return again in 
the autumn of this year. Too much ambition was shown in 
giving “Siegfried” and “ Tristan,” to the instrumental 
music of which the orchestra was unable to render justice ; 
but there were excellent performances of less exacting works. 
The favourable results, artistic and financial, have, we hope, 
helped to pave the way to permanent English opera in our 
great metropolis. In connection with opera we may mention 
the successful run of Mr. Edward German’s “‘ Merrie England” 
at the Savoy. 

The London Festival at Queen’s Hall was fittingly named 
a “ carnival of conductors.”’ In addition to Mr. H. J. Wood, 
Messrs. Ysaye, Nikisch, Weingartner, and Saint-Saéns, 
appeared, and without prejudice to the distinguished names 
mentioned, and to fine performances under their direction, 
it may be said that the rendering of Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony under Nikisch created the most striking impression. 
The provincial festivals were numerous, and the larger ones 
of marked interest. At Worcester there was a very. good 
performance of Dr. Elgar’s “‘ Dream of Gerontius,” under his 
own direction. An oratorio, ‘The Temple,” by Dr. H. W. 
Davies, and Mr. Hugh Blair’s “ Song of Deborah and Barak ” 
proved both clever—the one an interesting, the other an 
unconventional work. The first appearance of the name of 
Richard Strauss on the programme of an English festival 
deserves note; his “Tod und Verklirung” was effectively 
given under Mr. Ivor Atkins, the festival conductor, who 
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had greatly improved since the previous gathering. At Sheffield 
the choir of which Dr. Henry Coward was the able trainer 
acquitted itself admirably, an unfortunate start in* the 
‘“* Dream of Gerontius”’ proving that accidents may happen 
in the best regulated choirs. Mr. H. J. Wood discharged his 
duties as conductor with conspicuous ability and earnestness. 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor won a _ well-deserved success with 
his new cantata, “ Meg Blane.” Strauss’s effective “ Wan- 
derer’s Sturmlied” for chorus and orchestra was heard for 
the first time in England. Cardiff and Bristol came next, 
but unfortunately stood in each other’s way, as both were 
held in the same week. The Cardiff was under the able 
direction of Dr. Cowen. The production of César Franck’s 
“‘ The Beatitudes ” alone reflects high credit on the organisers 
of the festival ; the fine work had been given once at Glasgow, 
but as yet has not been heard in London. The actual 
novelties of the festival were two admirable tone-pictures 
by Mr. Arthur Hervey, which, under his direction, achieved 
exceptional success. The Welsh Choir greatly distinguished 
itnelf. The principal features of the Bristol Festival were 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Messe des Morts,’’ Dr. Horatio Parker’s ‘‘ Saint 
Christopher,”’ given for the first time in England in complete 
form, and Dr. Elgar’s *‘ Coronation Ode,’’ and last, but not 
least, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Mr. George 
Riseley was the conductor. 

~ At Norwich there were many novelties, among which the 
most important were undoubtedly Dr. Cowen’s dignified 
“Coronation Ode,” and Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s immensely 
clever orchestral suite, ‘‘ London Day by Day.” A cantata 
by Mr. Alberto Randegger, nephew of Mr. A. Randegger. 
the festival conductor, entitled “*“ Werther’s Shadow,” proved 
a work of promise; and Mr. Hervey achieved fresh success 
with an overture, “‘ Youth.” The Norwich choir was gener- 
ally considered to have beaten the record. 

Of orchestral concerts the Philharmonic Society, by reason 
of age, claims first mention, yet as regards novelties there is 
little of interest to chronicle. Two orchestral tone-pictures 
by W. H. Bell, a rising composer, if not altogether satisfactory, 
are clever; Rachmaninofi’s second pianoforte concerto, a 
poetical and effectively scored work, played by Sapellnikoff ; 
Cowen’s brilliant Coronation March; a clever new violin 
concerto by A. Randegger, jun.; and a taking overture, 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth,” by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. The 
performances under the conductor, Dr. Cowen, were up to 
the usual high standard. 

The programmes of the Symphony concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, under Mr. H. J. Wood, at the commencement of the 
year included novelties by Elgar, Strauss, and other com- 
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‘posers, but the most important were those announced of the 
concerts which began in October. A special feature was 
made of Strauss’s tone-poems, including the ‘‘ Heldenleben,”’ 
which was given under the composer’s direction on December 
6th for the first time in England. The discussion provoked by 
his music, especially the work just mentioned, and the different 
appreciations all tend to show that musicians have to deal 
with a strong composer; no ordinary man could create 
such a stir, It was indeed unfortunate that Mr. Wood, 
owing to overwork, was compelled to take a long rest. M. 
Colonne, Herr Emil Paur, and Dr. Elgar conducted the first 
three concerts. Mr. Wood, however, was co-conductor with 
Strauss on December 6th, and, of course, received a hearty 
welcome. 

The visit to London of the: Meiningen Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Fritz Steinbach, was an event of considerable 
importance. In Brahms’s four symphonies he was magnificent. 
In other works Herr Steinbach achieved more or less success ; 
Brahms, however, is undoubtedly his speciality. Of other 
concerts may be mentioned those with recitation by E. 
von Possart and Richard Strauss at the Queen’s Hall, also the 
performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” in the same hall, under 
the direction of Professor Prout, who had prepared and pub- 
lished a special orchestral score of that work. 

Of the Crystal Palace concerts few were orchestral. In 
December one concert was devoted to Paderewski music, 
the programme including excerpts from his opera, “‘ Manru.” 
The short Richter series of concerts were given as usual with 
familiar programmes. The appearance of Herr Kreisler at 
one of them deserves, however, note, for he is not only a 
great violinist, but also a great artist. 

The Promenade Concerts were well attended, and the 
liberal programmes included standard works and many 
novelties, both native and foreign. 

The usual Westminster Orchestral, Stock Exchange, and 
Royal Amateur Orchestral concerts took place. 

At the head of chamber concerts stand the Popular concerts 
—if only for the great influence which they have exercised 
in the past. They have been reduced in number, but with 
wise management the prosperity of former days may return. 
In the early part of the year some attractive programmes were 
given, but continual change of artists did not prove beneficial. 

‘In the autumn the excellent Kruse Quartet Party was regu- 
larly engaged, and on the whole the scheme has proved 
satisfactory. With regard, however, to the programmes, 
there is room for improvement. The Joachim Quartet paid 
another visit to London, and gave most successful concerts ; 
the Bohemjan and Wessely Quartets and the Ysaye-Busoni- 
Becker Trio Party also deserve mention. Late in the autumn 
Messrs. Broadwood commenced a series of chamber concerts 
at St. James’s Hall—short programmes, in which British 
art is not neglected, and moderate prices are praiseworthy 
features of the new scheme; the concerts have been well 
attended. There has been the usual number of recitals, of 
which we may specially mention those of the violinists 
Kreisler, whose great merits have already been mentioned, 
and Kocian, who, if less brilliant than Kubelik, is a promising 
artist ; and of the ’cellist Foéldesy, who possesses wonderful 
technique and an artistic temperament. 

Of home events we notice first the Coronation of King 
Edward VIL., which directly or indirectly gave rise to various 
musical works. Besides the anthems written for the Abbey 
by Sir H. Parry, Sir W. Parratt, and Sir F. Bridge, there 
were the Coronation odes of Drs. Elgar and Cowen, marches 
by Sir A. Mackenzie, Dr. Cowen, Mr. Percy Godfrey, and 
the distinguished French composer Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns ; 
the march songs by Mrs. Alicia Needham, and others ; and 
songs of various kinds.—The Royal Victorian Order has been 
conferred on Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir George Martin, and on 
Dr. Saint-Saéns, and the degree of Doctor on Horatio Parker, 
the American composer, by the University of Cambridge.— 
A new hall was opened at the Royal College of Music.— 
Through the generosity of Trinity College, London, a chair of 
Music has been founded in London University, and Sir 





Frederick Bridge has been named the first ‘“‘ King Edward” 
professor. 


Abroad we note the production of the following operas : 
Massenet’s “‘ Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” at Monte Carlo ; 
Weingartner’s trilogy, ‘‘ Orestes,” at Leipzig; and Emanuel 
Méor’s two operas, “La Pompadour” and ‘“ Andreas 
Hofer,” at Cologne; C. Debussy’s “ Pelléas and Mélisande ” 
at Paris; and Hans von Bronsart’s “‘ Manfred’ at 
Weimar ; Carl Goldmark’s “‘ Gétz von Berlichingen ” at Buda 
Pesth, and “La Carmélite,“‘ by Reynaldo Hahn, at: Paris. 
Also, the production of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s 
““Much Ado About Nothing,” in German, at Leipzig; and 
the performance, also in German, of Dr. Elgar’s ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius”’ at the Lower Rhenish festival at Diisseldorf. 
The Bayreuth Festival took place with the usual success ; 
also the Wagner performances at the Prince Regent Theatre, 
Munich. There was an interesting festival given at Bruges 
by the Paris “‘Schola Cantorum.” The famous Max Klinger 
statue of Beethoven was purchased by the city of Leipzig. 
A monument was erected to Brahms in the garden of the 
Strauss Villa at Ischl, where the composer spent many happy 
hours. A similar honqur has been paid to Anton Rubin- 
stein at St. Petersburg, where he founded the Conservatoire ; 
and possibly before these lines are printed Gounod’s monu- 
ment will be unveiled in the Pare Monceau, Paris. We may 
also mention monuments to Liszt at Weimar, Rossini at © 
Florence, and Bellini at Trieste ; and tablets to the memory 
of Peter Benoit at Harlebecke, Alfredo Piatti at Bergamo, 
and Chopin at Marienbad ; and, last, a medallion has been 
placed over the door of the house at Leipzig in which Clara, 
the devoted wife of Robert Schumann, and distinguished 
pianist, was born. Then Schubert, Brahms, and Rossini 
museums have been opened at’ Vienna, Gmunden, and Bologna 
respectively ; while at Herr Manskopf’s Musical Museum at 
Frankfort a special section has been devoted to British music 
and musicians. The home for decayed musicians founded 
by Maestro Verdi was recently opened. The autograph 
score of “‘ Die Meistersinger’’ was presented by the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria to the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. 
The magnificent new conservatorium building in Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin, was opened with great ¢clat, Dr. Joachim 
conducting a performance of “The Messiah.” The Phil- 
harmonic Society at Petersburg celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary and the Philharmonic Society of Laibach the 200th 
anniversary of its foundation. We also note the retirement 
of Dr. Reinecke, at the advanced age of 78, from his public 
duties at the Leipzig Conservatorium; the resignation of 
Fritz Steinbach as conductor of the Meiningen orchestra in 
consequence of his appointment to the posts of director of the 
Conservatorium and conductor of the Giirzenich concerts at 
Cologne; and the celebration by Professor E. Pauer and 
his wife of their golden mee | 

Of new books published during the year we note the 
important volumes by Professor H. E. Wooldridge, Sir Hubert 
Parry, and Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, of the Oxford History 
of Music; Herbert Spencer’s “ Facts and Comments ” con- 
taining several essays on music; the admirable “ Life of 
Stradivari,” by the brothers Hill; Dr. Hugo Riemann’s new 
work on ‘‘ Musical Composition,” Parts 1 and 2; “ Life of 
Tschaikowsky, by his brother, M. Tschaikowsky; “ Clara 
Schumann,” Vol. i, by Berthold Litzmann; “ Neue 
Beethoven-Briefe,” by Dr. A. C. Kalischer; and “ Lives of 
Mozart and Haydn,” in the ‘‘ Master Musicians ” series. 

It is, of course, impossible to speak in detail of interesting 
lectures delivered before the members of various societies, 
yet such means of imparting knowledge are of value to students 
and to the public generally. The principal metropolitan 
societies are the Royal Institution (Mackenzie, Cummings, 
Hadow, etc.), the Musical Association (Cummings, Niecks, 
etc. ), the Incorporated Society of Musicians (Prout, Cummings, 
etc.), the Gresham Lectures delivered by Sir F. Bridge, and 
miscellaneous lectures (Mrs. Newmarch, Miss Constance 
Bache, etc.). The Incorporated Society of Musicians held 
its annual conference at the Hotel Cecil in January, under 
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the presidency of Sir Joseph Dimsdale, M.P., Lord Mayor of 
London. Papers, as usual, were read, but a particularly 
interesting function of this gathering of musicians was an 
orchestral concert, the programme of which contained new 
or untried orchestral works by members or non-members of 
the Society. 

Of deaths there have been many. Jadassohn and Rhein- 
berger were theorists and teachers of note, the one at Leipzig, 
the other at Munich; the latter also wrote much grateful 
organ music. James Higgs, author of an excellent Primer 
on Fugue, and Edwin M. Lott are also worthy names in the 
same line. Of composers we mention Filippo Marchetti, 
whose “ Ruy Blas” for a time made sensation in Italy ; 
August Klughardt, whose “ Im Friihling ” and “ Im Walde” 
symphonies are meritorious works ; Heinrich Hofmann, who 
wrote the “ Frithjof ” symphony and “ Die schéne Melusine”’ ; 
A. J. Dorn, well-known pianoforte composer and teacher ; 
Emile Bernard, the writer of elegant suites; Marie H. P. 
Piccolomini, the song writer ; and Chevalier Bach, who wrote 
several operas, and was also a clever pianist. The following 
organists have passed away: G. B. Arnold, of Winchester 
Cathedral, where he had officiated for thirty-seven years ; 
F. W. Stade, a pupil of Fr. Schneider, court organist at 
Altenburg, who for some years held with distinction the office of 
musical director at Jena University; and C. L. Werner, of Frei- 
burg. Of conductors, the first to be mentioned is Franz Wiillner, 
the pupil of Beethoven’s biographer, Schindler, director of the 
Cologne Conservatorium, but whose name is specially con- 
nected with the famous Giirzenich concerts; and B. Bilse, 
of Berlin fame. In the department of song the following : 
* Theresina Stolz, operatic prima donna, and Anna Regan 
(Schimon), also an excellent teacher; Jaeger, the original 
Siegfried at Bayreuth; F. Nachbaur, operatic tenor ; 
Hennig, Court opera singer, at Jena; Paul Bulss, baritone 
(Berlin opera) ; G. Patey, baritone, who survived his talented 
wife nearly ten years; G. Fox, who wrote some clever 
humorous cantatas ; and W. Nicholl, tenor, and an excellent 
teacher and lecturer. Of instrumentalists, the violinist 
Camillo Urso and A. C. White, performer on the double- 
bass. Of impresarii: Lago, under whose management 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was produced in London; and 
M. Strakosch, who discovered Adelina Patti. Of critics, 
M. Weber, for forty-one years connected with Le Temps; 
Heinrich Urban, of high reputation; and G. Villafiorita 
(Secolo and Gazzetta di Milano). We add the name of Emile 
Zola, as librettist, and that of E. W. Fritzsch, editor of the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt, and of T. P. Chappell, the respected 
head of the well-known firm of Chappell and Co. 





THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


VOL. II1.—THE MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.—By C. HUBERT H. PARRY.* 


“THe seventeenth century is musically almost a blank, 
even to those who take more than the average interest in 
the art; and barely a score of composers’ names during the 
whole time suggest more than a mere reputation to modern 
ears.”” Thus does Sir Hubert Parry introduce his subject to 
the reader. Those who have studied musical history with 
any interest will probably take exception to this statement ; 
but in the main it is correct—for if we do know a certain 
amount about the music of the seventeenth century, it bears 
only a small proportion to the amount which yet remains to 
be known. To cover the whole field is beyond the powers of 
any one brain. Learned Germans may be able to tell us 
the names of all the composers, and give us bibliographies of 
all their compositions, but we may doubt their having time 
to read more than the title-pages, or even the entries in libra 

catalogues ; and we may be pretty certain that they will 
not be able to give us a useful critical account of the whole. 


* Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, London: F:owde, 15s. 





We may turn to specialists; but we must look through 
their glasses, the function of which is generally to make the 
little men look big and the great men small. If we turn to 
general histories, we usually find that the writers do little 
more than paraphrase the inaccuracies of their predecessors. 

From the Oxford Professor of Music we may reasonably 
expect something more; but not even from the Oxford 
professor can we reasonably expect universal knowledge. 
Sir Hubert Parry’s strong point in his previous works— 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music,” “ Studies of Great 
Composers,”’ and the many articles in “‘ Grove ”—has always 
been criticism. He may not have read everything, but he 
has read more than most historians of music, and he more 
than makes up for any shortcomings in this respect by the 
admirable way in which he grasps the essential characteristics 
of a composer or of a movement, and their due relation to 
the whole. “The Oxford History of Music” decided at 
the outset to proceed on these lines; biography was to be 
avoided, and presumably bibliography also, as well as dis- 
cussion of controverted questions. To lay down such 
principles is to simplify the author’s work considerably at 
first sight, but to carry them out adequately demands a 
more acute intelligence than at first appears. If an author 
be not allowed to quote birth registers, or relate pointless 
anecdotes, if he may not fill up pages by copying catalogues 
from Fétis, if he be denied the pleasure of rapping ‘Tee 
Professor This and Monsieur That politely over the knuckles, 
he is reduced to the painful necessity of thinking and of 
trying to say something really sensible. ‘ ; 

Sir Hubert Parry has performed his task as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances, and a great deal better, 
in all probability, than anyone else could have done. The 
first chapter is characteristic of the book and its author. 
He tells us plainly—too plainly perhaps for those who would 
have us still hold to the trite formula, “ Music is the hand- 
maid of religion ”’—what was the spirit that directed the 
whole movement of the Transition Period of Music. ‘“ The 
innermost meaning of the striking change in musical style 
in the seventeenth century is its secularisation.” The theme 
thus insisted upon at the beginning in an admirable paragraph, 
too long for quotation here, is well developed in successive 
chapters. Opera and cantata, with their intense personal 
expression, instrumental music independent of all external 
restrictions, contributed their share to the release of art 
from ecclesiastical tyranny, and led up to the time when 
the Church was compelled to “ adopt the policy of adapting 
the fruits of secular mental activity to her own uses.” 

We are accustomed to think of almost the whole century 
as the “transition period,” but there is another transition 
period which is of great importance, and that is the half- 
century immediately preceding the Florentine revolution. 
The “new music” did not burst upon a world utterly un- 

repared, as most histories of music would lead us to suppose. 
fore that there had been a gradual tendency tow the 
new ideas, which Sir Hubert Parry has treated with elaborate 
care. The illustrations given from Tielman Susato’s collection 
of dances, and from Luis Milan’s lute-music, show a sur- 
prisingly modern feeling, and the extracts from Orazio 
Vecchi’s ‘“ Anfiparnasso”’ will be new to many English 
readers. In the second chapter the material is not quite up 
to date. The author completely ignores the fact that frag- 
ments of Corsi’s “ Dafne ”’ still exist, as well as a most in- 
teresting collection of early Florentine monodies, in the 
library of the Brussels Conservatoire; and Dr. Vogel’s 
discoveries with regard to Monteverde seem also to have 
escaped his notice. On the other hand, the importance of 
Cavaliere and Domenico Mazzocchi is well brought out. 
The third chapter, on “ Links between the old art and the 
new,” is interesting ; and it was a very good plan boldly to 
cover the whole field of organ music and early clavier music 
at once. Its development is thus better followed than it 
would have been if a strictly chronological order had been 
observed throughout the book. But the title of the chapter 
is misleading ; there were other links besides those mentioned, 
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and although allusions to them appear elsewhere, they are 
easily overlooked for want of proper grouping. 

As the century advances Sir Hubert Parry becomes more 
interesting. He is at his best when he can give the reader 
some intricate piece of structural analysis such as we find in 
the pages which deal with Cavalli, Luigi Rossi, and Carissimi. 
Yet it is possible to be over analytical. The “ conspicuous 
melodic feature” from a cantata of Carissimi, quoted on 
page 155 to illustrate the composer’s method of unification, 
is an unfortunate selection; the little figure to which so 
much importance is attached is simply a commonplace 
which turns up all over the music of that day, appearing 
even in the early work of A. Scarlatti. For the later Italians 
the author appears to have little sympathy; though he 
certainly does not omit to mention their good qualities, it is 
their weaker points which he prefers as a rule to select for 
illustration. This is unfortunate, since to most readers the 
musical excerpts in any work on music are apt to assume 
a larger share of importance than the author would have 
assigned to them. There is a very clever appreciation of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, though perhaps a little severe; and it 
is probably the first time that anything like an adequate 
treatment of him has appeared. 

The chapters on English music are especially interesting. 
England played an important part in the musical Renaissance 
with the “ Ayres” and lute-music of Dowland, Campion, 
Ferrabosco, and others. A charming specimen is quoted on 
page 149, which should be attributed not to Rossiter, but to 
Campion, whose first book of airs (in collaboration with 
Rossiter) appeared in 1601, not 1610, as stated on the previous 
page. Some quotations from Campion’s prefaces would have 
been interesting; his remarkable personality has hitherto 
been appreciated more from the literary than from the 
musical point of view. Purcell and his period receive their 
due share of attention; indeed, this is the only chapter 
in which the harmonic developments of the age are ex- 
pounded with anything like the importance which they 
deserve. But perhaps the scientific history of harmony 
was regarded as being generally outside the scope of the 
work. Very characteristic of the author are the excellent 
remarks on pp. 264 and 265, on the new style of Church 
music. ‘ As the exercise of the critical faculty and the in- 
vasion by intellect of the domain claimed by the ancient 
religion became inevitable, the ecstatic condition of ideal 
devotion became more and more genuinely impossible; the 
ecstatic and indefinitely mysterious music of the old order 
became equally impossible; and the composer, like the 
thinker, had to attend to the structural organisation of his 
work, and to justify it from the intellectual as well as from 
the purely emotional side.” 

We have not space to analyse the remaining and not less 
attractive chapters. French operas and German motets 
are evidently the productions of the century which appeal 
most to the author’s own taste, but that has not prevented 
him from treating everything with as rigid an impartiality 
as could well be expected. The diverging developments of 
the French and Italian overtures are not quite clearly stated. 
It seems to have escaped most historians that both had a 
common element in the final movement, which, whatever 
may be its rhythm or pace, is almost always essentially a 
dance movement in binary form. Indeed, the scherzo of 
Haydn or Beethoven was anticipated by Alessandro Scarlatti, 
who ends one of his overtures with a ‘‘ Minuet presto.”” Under 
these circumstances it was really quite a secondary con- 
sideration from a structural point of view whether it was a 
minuet, or march, or a gigue. é 

If fault has been found with the book in small details, 
certainly as a whole it deserves the highest praise. It is a 
book to read carefully and meditate upon, not for hasty 
reference or examination cramming. Moreover, it is a book 
which should appeal both to the learned and the unlearned. 
It will not attract those who like their musical information 
served up in facetious journalese (and, to our shame be it 
said, they are a large body, judging from some of our English 





musical periodicals), nor can it be recommended to those 
who wish to acquire a maximum of useless knowledge with 
the minimum expenditure of time and trouble. But those 
who read in the world’s music the story of the world’s emotions 
and aspirations, those to whom music is a religion, the very 
breath of life itself, may turn again and again to this volume, 
as some of us have turned to “ The Evolution of the Art of 
Music ”’—we might almost say, as we all have turned to 
“Die Zauberfléte” or the ‘Wohltemperirte Clavier ”—to 
find fresh food for thought or discussion, a fresh stimulus to 
the right understanding of what the past has left us and 
the present is bringing forth. Epwarp J. Dent. 





‘‘A HERO’S LIFE.” 

As it would be manifestly absurd to deliver a judgment 
on so complicated a work as Richard Strauss’s “ Ein Hel- 
denleben,” symphonic poem, after hearing it but twice, I 
will beg my readers to accept my opinions not as my ultimate 
verdict, but as a summing-up of my impressions. .In the 
first place I confess that the composition has proved to 
me that the symphonic poem has a future before it. In 
confessing this I have not to withdraw from the position I 
have always held with regard to programme music; it is 
rather that Herr Richard Strauss himself has begun a new 
period in his creative career, and, in this work at least, has 
left the realism of ‘“ Don Juan,” of “ Also sprach Zara- 
thustra,” and of ‘‘ Don Quixote ” far behind. The opponents 
of Strauss in Germany—and he has more opposition to face 
there than is generally understood in this country—have 
hailed “‘ Ein Heldenleben” as a retrograde movement, 
Strauss, they have said in effect, is coming back into the 
fold of absolute music, and their rejoicing has been sinister. 
Never, I think, has a greater mistake been made. It is not 
that Strauss has become rangé in this respect, but that he 
has chosen a subject which naturally clothes itself in musical 
form, and by this has shown the true and firm path which 
programme music should follow. 

ny of his critics, especially in Germany, hold that 
Richard Strauss did his best work in “ Tod und Verklirung,” 
and that all his symphonic poems of a later date have fallen 
below the standard of that work. I would rather say that 
between “Tod und Verklérung” and “ Ein Heldenleben ” 
the composer has been exercising himself in the use of his 
tools. That he had to perfect himself all must admit, 
for if Richard Strauss had set himself any one task it was 
that of using to the fullest extent all the possibilities of the 
orchestral palette. He had to carry on the work begun by 
Berlioz and developed to such an extent by Wagner. Living 
now, when we are familiar with the scores of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky, it is difficult for us to grasp how recent a 
thing is the modern use of the orchestra. That it had a 
genius of its own, in comparisoa with which the genius of 
the pianoforte is a threadbare compromise, the old composers 
never guessed. Berlioz was almost the first who thought in 
instruments. Even to-day you will find old-fashioned 
musicians who persist in speaking of scoring for an orchestra 
as if it were a mechanical side of the art. First Wagner, 
and then Tschaikowsky, showed that the timbre of the 
different instruments was in itself a musical mood. But 
even their work had to be developed. It was left for 
Richard Strauss to give expression to the fact that colour 
in music is a separate manifestation of the art, and that 
just as in certain schools of painting the colour scheme is of 
more importance than the design, so in music the varied 
instrumental and harmony tints could be made almost an 
end in themselves. In Turner's pictures we find everything 
sacrificed to the polychromatic effects of colour and light. 
Design there is often none, and yet only the colour-blind 
will deny the beautiful effect of his work. It may be that 
in the days to come there will be a movement in music akin 
to the pre-Raphaelite movement in painting. Composers 
will rebel against the want of clear design in modern art, 
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and will build their music on reactionary lines ; but the acute 
stage of that movement, if it ever come into being, will not 
have a long life, although, as in painting, the ultimate effect 
of it may be for the good of the art. For we have come to 
the day when the orchestra, and not the harpsichord or 
pianoforte, will be the basis of music ; when a conglomeration 
of instruments mostly of unfixed tone will take the place 
in the mind of those of very fixed tone. That in itself means, 
perhaps, more than most of us will allow. The large pro- 
portion of instruments of unfixed tone in the orchestra 
enables all kinds of harmony effects to be brought off which 
sound harsh and disagreeable on the piano. The very 
theories of our harmony instructors require to be remodelled 
on the basis of orchestral effects. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that Richard Strauss 
should have had to go through a more or less probationary 
period. We are apt to think and write of him as if he had 
given the world all that is in him to give; to look on his 
last composition as his last word in art. So was Wagner 
judged on the production of “‘ Tannhiuser ’’—a mere step, 
as was afterwards proved, in his development. Strauss is 
still only thirty-eight years of age, and, if we take his “‘ Don 
Juan ” as the first work of his modern period, he has only 
had some thirteen years of creative life. Actual age, of course, 
means nothing. A man may be old at forty, but, if I may 
be allowed to indulge in a personal note, Strauss is evidently 
a man who has not yet reached the prime of his life. And 
his music shows it. Nowhere in his works will you find 
evidence of decay; everywhere a brilliance and an energy 
which, if anything, are in excess. For these reasons I look 
on his “‘ Heldenleben”’ not as a final pronouncement, but 
rather as the first-fruits of a new period, which is the natural 
development of his ‘“‘ Tod und Verklirung” with the added 
mastery of the orchestra which has come from the composition 
of his “‘ Til Eulenspiegel,” ‘‘ Zarathustra,” “‘ Don Quixote,” 
and possibly his opera, “‘ Guntram.”’ The abandonment of 
the realism which mars the symmetry of all these works, 
with the exception of the “‘ Tod und Verklirung’’—and even 
that work has a taint of realistic description—is very notice- 
able at a first hearing of ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben,” with the result 
that though the latest work is immeasurably the more 
complex, and in detail the most extraordinary, its effect is 
almost simple. Some critics have said that this is because 
the last symphonic poem conforms more closely to recognised 
musical form than any of its predecessors. I doubt the 
truth of that. Musical form does not necessarily give 
cohesiveness of material or continuity of thought—the many 
disconnected symphonies which yet are in strict form are 
proof of that; and, to go still farther, I will deny that a 
‘formless musical composition can be written. Each one 
of Strauss’s symphonic poems has very decided form. Indeed, 
this side of his compositions has not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated. In this very “A Hero’s Life’? you have most 


-of the known musical forms placed under contribution. 


There is something of the sonata form—thematic intro- 
duction, statement of principal themes with contrasting 
themes, a development section (here divided into two parts : 
the Battlefield and the Works of Peace), a recapitulation, 
and coda. There is, of course, much of the variation form ; 
and, finally, it might be held that the symphonic poem is a 
huge Rondo. But the real form it possesses is psycho- 


logical. 


It is here that Richard Strauss has shown the future of 
the symphonic poem. Whatever apologists for programme 
music may say, an attenipt at realistic description—visional 
music, it has been called—always clogs the feet of the art. 
Something other than itself is required for its justification. 
An elaborate description placed in the hands of the listener 
would no doubt enable him to follow the composer’s meaning, 
and assistance of that kind can be justified by the analogy 
of the art of painting, but the difference is that, whereas a 
picture does represent men and things as our senses show 
them to us, and so has a basis of reality, although the precise 
relations of the men and things depicted may mer clear with- 
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out the assistance of literature, music, except to a very limited 
extent, such as the description of sounds and, in some . 
of movement and action, has no such power; so that if the 
literary description be withdrawn the music has no sensible 
life. And, what is more to the point, the form of music is, 
roughly, based on emotion. In instrumental music the 
emotion of the dance and of the song was made the ground- 
plan of form, and the only programme which can be depicted 
by music, and can be brought within the capabilities of 
music, is an emotional programme. . In so far as Richard 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” is a programme’ of emotions, it is 
successful; but the composer attempted more than that, 
and failed. You cannot, in truth, get away from the organic 
life of music without producing something which is not 
music. Immediately the necessity for description destroys 
that organic life the musical thread is lost. In writing of 
Liszt’s symphonic poems, Wagner long put his finger on 
this weak spot in programme music; and though, no doubt, 
Wagner’s views are now considered old-fashioned, they 
contain a truth which time cannot touch. One of the chief 
features, then, of “‘ A Hero’s Life ” is that while from the first 
bar to the last it is programme music, it also has an organic. 
musical life, which, in its turn, is the effect of the programme. 
The composer himself has authorised a statement of his 
intentions. He wished to depict, we are told, not a realistic 
portrait of a particular hero, “ but rather a more general 
and free ideal of great and manly heroism—not the heroism 
to which one can apply an everyday maxim of valour with 
its material and exterior reward, but that heroism -which 
corresponds to the inward battles of life, and which aspires, 
through struggles and renouncement, towards the elevation 
of the soul.”” The important point in this description is 
that the music interprets the inward battles of life—is, in 
short, psychological. 

The six sections of the symphonic poem are logically 
organic, so that it is almost impossible to separate the musical 
from the psychological form. The contrast of character 
between the first section describing the hero and his soul- 
state and the second which depicts the foes (not realistic but 
psychological foes) is natural to the programme, and yet 
gives the musical contrast which was undoubtedly the 
origin of the different movements of a symphony. And so 
again with the section in which the complement of the hero 
—the woman—is dealt with. But it will be observed that 
Richard Strauss has indulged in no see-saw of mere musical 
contrast. Looking at the symphonic poem broadly, it is 
dome-shaped. By alternating crescendos and decrescendos it 
rises to the climax of the battle, and then as gradually 
descends—a musical shape that is common to so many great 
compositions. But while the broad musical form of the 
symphonic poem is so intelligible, and in detail of workman- 
ship is an amalgam of the sonata, variation, and rondo forms 
of absolute music, the composer is purely a programme 
writer in the shape of his themes, their development and 
harmonic treatment, and in his use of the varied tone-colour 
of his orchestra. From this point of view you must listen to 
the composition as programme music; nothing but a pro- 
gramme explains the dissonances in which he indulges, but 
that the programme is never outside the powers of music is 
proved by the transparent clearness with which one grasps 
the meaning of the music. Only in one section is there any 
obscurity—the Hero’s Works of Peace. It is a fine piece of 
modern polyphonic writing, but it seems to me that the 
music does not explain itself. The references to the com- 
poser’s previous works are, no doubt, a clue, but the whole 
thing as a mood picture is not clear. I fancy Richard Strauss 
here meant to describe a purely subjective idea of an intel 
lectual subtlety which cannot get itself clearly expressed by 
music. 

However roughly, I have tried to show that “ A Hero’s 
Life” has a musical, because it has a psychological, form. 
Coming to a less theoretic view of the composition, I must 
say that I was once more struck by the genius of Richard 
Strauss as a tone poet. To speak of him as a mere virtuoso 
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master of the orchestra is ridiculous. That tremendously 
exciting battle ; that fanciful and impassioned description of 
the hero’s companion, in which the incomprehensibility of 
woman is so well depicted by the meandering violin capriccio ; 
that dawn of love leading to the simple call of soul to soul (a 
beautiful phrase heard on the oboe and repeated by the violin); 
the poetic love music that follows ; and, finally, that sustained 
beauty of the hero’s renouncement—all are the work of 
genius. No doubt, theorists will object to this or that detail 
of treatment, and, speaking broadly, will hold that much of 
the music is not music at all, but I would reply that it is not 
the business of any theorist to draw hard and fast lines over 
which an art creator may not step. All I ask is that the 
work of art should justify itself, and that listeners should 
have no narrow prejudices as to what is beauty and what 
ugliness in art. Music in the hands of Beethoven had begun 
to be an emotional language, much too elastic and expressive 
to be fettered by ideas of formal beauty ; Berlioz, Wagner, 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky, aye, and Brahms, have extended that 
language, and Richard Strauss has carried it still farther by 
his mastery of the orchestra as a mood-palette. The com- 
poser of “A Hero’s Life” may not be a great inventor of 
themes. I myself do not subscribe to that opinion, because 
the want of striking thematic invention which impresses one 
on first hearing his music gives way on closer acquaintance 
to an appreciation of his very individual melodic invention, 
and also because his methods are not meant to bring themes 
into very prominent relief. It is here that I think he will in 
time develop a new style. At present his aim seems to be 
that of producing a complex polyphonic texture, ever 
changing in its instrumental effects, through which the 
themes may be discovered as through coloured mists. Colour 
and not design is his chief aim ; he is the Turner of composers. 
But I am not sure that polyphoric complexity is not carried 
too far in this symphonic poem. In some ways it has be- 
come as much an obsession of modern composers as contra- 
puntal complexity was of the old church and madrigal 
writers. Their excesses made the words set to music ridicu- 
lous, and led to the Florentine reformation of vocal music. 
There may seem no kind of analogy between vocal music 
and instrumental in this respect, but it must be conceded 
that if contrapuntal complexity obscures the design so that 
nothing but a rapidly changing aural kaleidoscope of colour 
results, instrumental music is in much the same position as 
the old vocal music. I think, too, that musico-literary 
analysis has made too much of the poetic significance of 
Strauss’s polyphony. In those passages in which the com- 
bination of themes can be clearly heard by the ear, or in 
which a theme is heard to rise slowly and triumphantly 
against a mass of polyphonic figuration, or in which the 
metamorphosis of a theme is unmistakable, these musical 
expedients have a poetic value. Otherwise they are merely 
the details of musical building. To trace them out on paper 
may give pleasure to certain analytical minds, and the musico- 
literary may find all kinds of hidden meanings in these 
combinations and twisting about of themes. Their use, he 
says, gives homogeneity of effect. That is a modern fallacy. 
The variation of an original theme can be carried to the 
extent of producing quite a new theme; or several themes 
can be combined to make what is practically a new subject ; 
but the result has really no kind of connection with the 
original. The shape of the melody may be different, the 
rhythm altered, the harmony new—the result is new music. 
Both Wagner and Richard Strauss have found this complex 
use of variations of much value in building up the texture of 
their music; but it is a purely musical artifice, and has no 
kind of poetic significance except on paper. Richard Strauss 
is inclined to use this artifice not as a means of weaving 
the main texture of his compositions, to which Wagner 
always subordinated it, but as an end in itself. Consequently, 
in his compositions there is too much intermediate colour for 
colour’s sake, and in this respect he is rather too much of 
an absolute musician. On this point, however, I shall 
reserve my final opinion until I have heard Mr. Wood conduct 





“A Hero’s Life,” for the composer did not by any means 
bring out clearly all that his score contains. 
Epwarp A. BavGHay. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE concert mania is becoming overpowering in Paris. It is 
really impossible to attend to half the number of the 
concerts given by so many musical societies, nearly all very 
ood. In addition to the Conservatoire, the Colonne, and the 
moureux Sunday concerts, there are now the “ Nouvelle 
Société Philharmonique,” the “Société des Concerts 
Classiques ’ (under the renowned Dambé), the “ Société des 
Instruments 4 Vent,” the ‘‘ Société des Concerts Symphon- 
iques Populaires,” and the Sunday concerts of the Zoological 
Garden. Again, M. Colonne has resumed the series of his 
matinées at the Nouveau Thédtre. At each of these matinces 
a celebrated artist will perform some solos from his special 
répertoire ; M. Van Dyck has, in fact, already appeared at the 
first meeting on November 29th. On December 18th Mlle. 
Marcella Pregi, on January 29th Madame Eckman, wil! sing. 
On February 12th M. Diémer, on March 11th M. Ysaye, on 
March 26th M. Pugno,.on March 28th M. Sarasate, on April 
2nd M. Pugno, on April 4th M. Sarasate, will appear ; and, 
finally, Madame Marie Brema will sing at the last matin¢e on 
April 7th. But that is not all. 

MM. Toledo and Co., the importers of the ‘‘ Holians”’ into 
Paris, have just started a new musical society in a new beauti- 
ful concert room in the centre of Paris, 32, Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and baptized it “Salle Molian.” They have sent round 
invitations to a series of so-called “‘ Molian Recitals,” which 
take place every Tuesday and Friday at four o’clock from 
November 7th, 1902, to April 28th, 1903. Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, a distinguished American pianist, pupil of Leschetizky, 
who had already scored a brilliant success at the Concert 
Lamoureux of November 23rd, has given two pianoforte 
recitals of special interest in the Salle Molian. I will not 
add to these the numberless charity concerts occurring nearly 
every week. 

After the failure of Wagner’s ‘“‘ L’Or du Rhin,” the pro- 
grammes of the Lamoureux Concerts have taken a decided 
instrumental character. In response to the four symphonies 
of Brahms played at Colonne’s, M. Chevillard is giving the 
whole of the Schumann and Beethoven symphonies in 
ehronological order. I do not think Chevillard and _ his 
orchestra can acquit themselves worthily of their difficult task. 
In fact, on November 16th the Symphony in B flat of Schu- 
mann was not played with due accuracy ; the delivery of the 
details requires masterly execution from every single member 
of the orchestra. Poetical colouring, pure tone, perfect 
rhythmical ease and charm are the indispensable requisites 
for the genuine rendering of this delightful composition. 
Exaggeration and noise cannot replace them. 

The well-known young pianist M. Edouard Risler was the 
hero of the evening at the third concert of the Nouvelle 
Société Philharmonique on Tuesday, November 18th. His 
versatility as well as his eclectic taste were admirably . 
demonstrated by the esthetic interpretation of the rigid 
severity of J. S. Bach, the amiable delicacy of Couperin, the 
touching grace of Mozart, the grandiose style of Beethoven, . 
and the dishevelled fantasy of Richard Strauss. All these 
numbers of different styles were executed with the greatest 
ease and artistic inspiration, The Presto from the a minor 
Sonata of Mozart and the Fugue of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, 
were a wonderful display of the highest art. The “ Equipée 
de Til Eulenspiegel ” of Richard Strauss, transcribed for the 
piano by Risler himself, is certainly the most extraordinary 
and astounding pianoforte piece I ever heard. There are not 
ten living pianists capable of playing it. At the same concert 
Mile. Marie Delna, the famous contralto, formerly of the - 
Opéra Comique and the Grand Opéra, sang a fragment from 
Gluck’s “ Orphée ” and an air of Beethoven without producing 
the slightest effect. Unfortunately, she also sang the Romance 
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of Margaret from the “ Damnation de Faust” of Berlioz, 
which is not at all suited to her voice or to her style of singing. 
People say that the lady, proudly satisfied with herself, never 
accepts any friendly artistic advice ; consequently she has had 
to give up the Opéra Comique and the Opéra. 

On Sunday, November 23rd, took place the first Concert 
du Conservatoire of the season. The interesting programme 
was as follows: Symphony in D major, No. 2 (Beethoven) ; 
Air from the “ Ballet des Indes Galantes ’” (Rameau) ; Cheeur 
and Air from “ The Seasons ” (Haydn), sung by M. Delmas ; 
“Le Songe d’une Nuit a Eté ” (Mendelssohn) ; Overture 
from ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Weber). Having been previously 
engaged for the Concert Colonne, in order to hear a new 
violinist, I was unable to attend. The soci¢té of these cele- 
brated concerts has. already sketched the list of the works it 
intends producing during the present season, the seventy-sixth 
since its foundation. Among the most important we may 
quote] the Symphony with chorus, the above-mentioned 
fragments from “Les Indes Galantes” of Rameau: the 
“Oratorio de Noél” of Saint-Saéns; the “ Requiem” of 
Mozart ; and, last but not least, the “ St. John ” Passion of 
J. 8S. Bach, first time of performance in Paris. The names 
of the soloists already engaged are MM. Sarasate, Diémer, 
Risler, Willy Rehberg, and Lucian Casset. 

At the Concert Colonne we heard the Fourth Symphony in 
® minor of Brahms. This work of the great German com- 
poser is less spontaneous than the other three. It is elaborated 
in masterly style, but lacks melodic invention. It was coldly 
received, and only the finale, through its animation and genial 
orchestration, aroused genera] and warm applause. The 
admirable, ever-young Concerto in D major of Beethoven was 
the touchstone for M. Frédéric Kreisler, a young violinist 
from Vienna. M. Kreisler has a warm, pure, but not large 
tone. His technique is perfect. He was enthusiastically 
applauded and many times recalled, the whole orchestra 
joining in the demonstration. The Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven ended the programme. The execution of that 
immortal work was excellent with regard to the orchestra and 
chorus; the same, however, cannot be said about the solo 
singers, Mesdames de Noré and Durigny and MM. Claude Jcane 
and Daraux. The masterpiece itself was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. 

“ Bacchus,” the so long and impatiently expected ballet, 
was produced on Wednesday, November 26th, at the Grand 
Opéra. The scenario has been borrowed by G. Hartmann and 
J. Hansen from the libretto of an opera written by Mermet, 
the author of “‘ Roland & Roncevaux,” who had just begun to 
write the music to his new opera “ Bacchus’ when he died. 
The ballet is in three acts. The mise-en-scéne is brilliant, 
although not always in keeping with the Indian subject ; the 
execution is splendid, but the plot very poor, while the music, 
though well scored, lacks inspiration. M. Alphonse Duvernoy 
has already proved himself by his opera ‘“ Hellé” a great 
musician, but his ideas are neither new nor elevated. The 
only number claiming originality in the score of “‘ Bacchus ” 
is a “ Balarita,” a slow three-four melody, which gives Mlle. 
Sandrini the opportunity of displaying all her charm and 
ability. 

The rentrée of Madame Calvé at the Opéra Comique on 
November 15th may be called a glorious melodramatic event. 
She sang and acted Santuzza in “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
to perfection. It was for me a real treat to note the immense 
progress the charming songstress has effected since she first 
created this part in French at the same theatre. It was about 
eight or ten years ago, on her return from Haly, where she had 
made a long stay, earning laurels and fame, but getting at the 
same time into the bad habits of exaggeration in singing and 
acting which unfortunately prevail nowadays throughout the 
land once the cradle of melodramatic art and bel canto. 
Emma Calvé has now arrived at the culminating point of her 
career—that is to say, when an artist has found out the real 
esthetic limit of dramatic expression in singing and acting. 
She is undoubtedly one of the greatest dramatic singers of our 
age. The charming tenor M. Maréchal, as Turiddu, did his 








best, but he was not in good form. “Le Médecin malgré 
lui” of Gounod preceded the “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” on tke 
same evening. This early opera of the author of “ Faust ” 
and “ Romeo et Juliette,” composed in 1858, is one of his 
weakest works. Built on Moli¢re’s old-fashioned comedy, it 
depends entirely upon the acting of Sganarelle, the doctor. 
This réle could not have been entrusted to a better artist than 
the great Fugére. He sang, in fact, the delightful couplets 
“* Glou-Glou ” in the most exquisite manner; but alas! this 
wonderful singer, since he has created the comic part of the 
Devil in the new and successful opera “ Grisélidis ” of Mas- 
senet, I am sorry to say, indulges in extravagances not har- 
monizing with the character he represents and unworthy of 
his eminent standing. 

The very next great attraction at the Grand Opéra will 
be the “‘ Paillasses ” of Leoncavallo, given with the followin 
powerful cast: Jean de Reszké, Delmas, Laffitte, Gilly, po 
Madame Aino-Akté. The mise-en-scéne will be splendid, and 
we can predict for it a great success and a long run. The 
rehearsals are actively going on, and very probably the first 
night will take place at the end of the present month. 

8. MarcuEsi. 

P.S.—Speaking of the different musical societies existing 
in Paris, I forgot to mention one of the best, the choral society 
Schola Cantorum. Its programme for the present season 
includes three concerts—on December 18th, January 15th, 
and February 13th. The first programme, in addition to the 
choral numbers, contains a string quartet by the celebrated 
quartet of Albert Zimmer from Brussels. At the second 
concert will be given Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeus.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


ComposErs have ever been tempted to depict in tones scenes 
connected with water—a boat gliding over a smooth lake or a 
vessel tossed about on the stormy ocean. Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and many other 
composers might be quoted ; and among various forms that 
of the Barcarolle seems to have enjoyed special favour. For 
this month we have selected one in D major by Horace Barton, 
of light and extremely delicate character. The music has 
melodic charm, and though the writing be simple it is always 
interesting. The piece, moreover, is short ; nothing is unduly 
spun out. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 


nniendins 
Carols and Songs for Christmastide. Edited and arranged by 

EpmonpDstounE Duncan. (Edition No. 4662; price, 

net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
Once upon a time Christmas, to quote from our author’s 
preface, “*‘ was a very real festival and inspired real song,”’ and 
there are many old carols hidden away in public and private 
libraries which will in time be brought to light. English 
carols, says Mr. Duncan with just pride, ‘“‘ yield in point of 
merit to those of no other country.” Within recent years 
much attention has been paid to old English music generally, 
but in the particular field of carols much remains to be done. 
In the present volume there are twenty-four numbers. The 
first one is ““ ’Tis Christmas Now,” by Henry Lawes, the fresh- 
ness and charm of which seem perennial. It is followed by 
the familiar ‘* Adeste fideles,’’ the tune by John Reading, who 
like his contemporary Purcell, was a pupil of Dr. Blow. The 
oldest one in this collection is the famous “* Prose de |’Ane ” 
(No. 3, “Children of the Heavenly King”’) in use in France 
already in the twelfth century. Then there are the old favourites 
““Good King Wenceslas,” “‘ Good Christian Men, Rejoice ” 
(“In Dulci Jubilo ”), and ‘“‘ God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen.” 
Purcell, Dr. Arne, and Sir Henry Bishop are represented, and 
among moderri composers Mendelssohn with his “ Hark, the 
Herald-Angels Sing.” And so we could go on describing the 
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many choice carols to be found here collected. For an account 
of music of this kind our readers may be referred to the article 
written by Mr: Duncan, the editor of this Album, in the 
December number of the MontHty Musicat Recorp. 


Santa Claus Album. Musical Bagatelles for the Pianoforte, 
by Arnotp Krua. Op. 112. (Edition No. 6195; price 
net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Ir Santa Claus always brings such pretty presents as those 

contained in the Album, children will have no cause for 

complaint. These consist of twelve little pieces, each of 
which has a title. There are many realistic touches in them: 
the gallop of the horse, the calls of hunting-horns, the 
rocking of the doll’s cradle, and the sound of trumpet, etc.— 
all just the very things to catch the ear of the young. A 
great deal of ink has been wasted and paper spoiled in dis- 
cussing how far music can and ought to imitate certain 
movements and sounds, but so long as such imitations are 
only subordinate features no reasonable complaint can be 
raised. All great composers have indulged in them. Poetical 
feeling runs through the pieces, and being intended for the 
young they are not difficult. Mr. Krug has already shown 
us that he knows how to temper his music to small fingers. 


Double Blossoms (Kleine Bliiten). Melodious Pieces in easy 
style for Pianoforte Duet, by ARNotD Kruc. Op. 114. 
Books 1 and 2 (Edition Nos. 69334 and 69338 ; price, 
each 2s. net). London: Augener & Co. 

“Happiness ”’ is the title of the first piece in the first book, 

suitable indeed at this time, when everyone is wishing their 

relations and friends a “ happy new year.” It is followed 
by a bright little waltz, and dancing is also connected with 
the festive season. The remaining numbers have not topical 
titles, but they are very charming. In Book 2 there is an 
attractive “Slow Waltz”; “A Tale,” which, judging from 

the soft soothing music, concerns something pleasant; a 

sprightly “Tarantelle”; a pensive one, with the super- 

scription “In the Evening”; and a “ Barcarolle,” smooth 
and graceful. 


Silhouettes (second set) for the Pianoforte, by Percy Prrr, Op. 
37. No. 1, Préambule ; No. 2, Dirge ; No. 3, Barcarolle ; 
No. 4, Intermezzo; and No. 5, Caprice. London: 
Augener & Co. 
No. 1, tempo di polacca, opens in decided manner with two 
bars of moving quavers without harmony, after which follow 
massive chords. The quaver notes are afterwards skilfully 
developed, yet in no laboured manner. After a time the 
music softens down, closing on the tonic (p flat); and then 
follows a middle section in A major, enharmonic for B double- 
flat (the flattened sub-mediant of the principal key), which, 
with its snatches of melody supported by arpeggio chords, is 
both original and effective. The principal section, with 
certain modifications, is in due course resumed. The Dirge 
consists of a musical sentence of only nineteen bars, a plaintive 
melody with most expressive harmonies, while in the second 
half a counter melody in a middle part adds to the interest. 
No. 3, Barcarolle, is thoroughly Pittian in character. There 
is & conventional form for a barcarolle bass, which, being 
carried out, a melody and ornamental passages are placed over 
it. Our composer is no iconoclast : he respects established forms ; 
but though at first-he follows the beaten track, he soon adopts 
methods of his own. As regards melody, harmony, and 
rhythm, the piece indeed is full of surprises; at the same 
time there is nothing patchy or incoherent. The Intermezzo 
is a short, delightful movement. A dignified, broad theme 
in } measure has moving crotchets by way of accompaniment 
—arpeggio chords, in fact, with passing notes intermixed. 
The melody being clear in outline, those passing notes add 
piquancy, yet withoyt assuming undue prominence. The 
Caprice is bright, lively, and pleasant to play. We have 





dwelt at some length on these pieces, because interesting 
pianoforte music is none too common nowadays. Mr. Pitt 
evidently hates the commonplace—so much so that now and 
again one can feel the effort to avoid it; but this is better 
far than the employment of phrases or harmonies which 
by frequent use have become overt familiar. 


Under Thy Lattice. Serenade for the Pianoforte, by AueustT 

Néxcx, Op. 83. London: Augener & Co. i 
Tuts is a light and pleasing piece. It presents no serious 
difficulties, but it demands neat phrasing and neat execution. 
Of course, all music must be carefully interpreted; in an 
elaborate piece a note missed here and there may, perchance, 
not be missed, but in simple music every note is of special 
importance. . 


Rubinstein Album, Vol. VIII.: Four Serenades. (Edition 

No. 8362H. Price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
Txis Album contains pieces that have always been great 
favourites. Composers propose, but amateurs dispose ; many 
of the works on which the Russian pianist set great store are 
well-nigh forgotten, whereas pieces which probably seemed to 
him the merest trifles have found their way into the hearts 
and homes of all who sing, or play the pianoforte. The first 
serenade, based on a melody truly Rubinsteinian, is in F; the 
second, full of dainty devices, is in @ minor ; while the third 
and fourth, in £ flat and @ minor respectively, have also 
manifold attractions. The music has been carefully revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. 


Menuet de Noél (Christmas Minuet), par SrerAN Esiporr. 
London: Augener & Co. 

ALL sorts of good things are expected at Christmas, and here 
is a piece quite suitable for that holiday season. It is dainty 
and not difficult; it has a melody tripping and not trite ; 
while the writing for the instrument is pleasant to the fingers, 
and one might almost say to the feet, for though probably 
meant for the drawing-room, it will also be welcome in the 
ballroom. 


Tschaikowsky Album. Favourite Pieces, edited and partly 
arranged for Violin and Piano by Fr. HERMANN. 
(Edition No. 7590; price net, 2s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THE name of the Russian composer has now become a power- 

ful magnet, and violinists of whom the number is continually 

on the increase naturally cast longing eyes at some of the 
pianoforte pieces. Hence these transcriptions. It is natural 
to suppose that a composer’s music sounds best in the form 
in which he has presented it, but as a matter of fact there 
are many pieces which sound even better in some arrange- 
ment, and among such we would count Tschaikowsky’s 

“ Barcarolle’”’ in G@ minor, the ‘‘ Andante Cantabile ” in B 

flat (from quartet, Op. 11), and the “‘ Chant sans Paroles” in F. 

But of all the numbers in this Album we can say that they are 

effective in their new dress. Arrangements have been in 

vogue from time immemorial, and the greatest composers 
have not only sanctioned, but even encouraged them. 


5 Morceaux pour Piano, par SterAn Esiporr, Op. 18: 
No. 3, Valse Brillante ; No. 4, Liebestraum ; and No. 5, 
Bluette. London: Augener & Co. 

Or the first two numbers of this set of pieces we have already 

spoken. The Valse is justly termed brilliant, but the bril- 

liancy displayed is of a refined order ; at one time a piece thus 
qualified frequently proved commonplace or even vulgar. 

The “‘ Dream of Love ” commences with an expressive theme, 

which, however, soon becomes impassioned ; again the mood 

is soft for a time, but before the quiet close there is another 
outburst ; for as in life, so in dreams, love thoughts vary. 

The Bluette is crisp and captivating. + 
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HORACE BARTON. 


Allegretto moderato. 
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uvres Modernes, Album pour Flute et Piano, Vol. XV., 
arrangé par G. GarrBoLpi. (Edition No. 7785r ; price, 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE word “ flute’ may call to mind Dick Swiveller (who was 

by no means an expert on that instrument) or even the sar- 

castic question of Cherubini. Great composers, however, from 
the days of Bach down to the present time have written music 
for the flute ; and the latter, when well played, is pleasant to 
the ear. The Album under notice contains attractive pieces 
by Weber, Raff, Rubinstein, and popular living composers. The 
pianoforte accompaniments are good and not difficult. ° 


Christmas Album for Flute and Piano, by G. GaRIBoLpI. 
(No. 14 of the Flute and Piano Albums, Edition No. 
77850, price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Tuts Album contains pieces suitable for Christmastide. 

Among the ten numbers there is not one weak one. Bach is 

represented by one of the loveliest songs he ever wrote (the 

“* Cradle’ song from the “ Christmas ’’ oratorio), Mendelssohn 

by his charming Christmas piece (Op. 72, No. 2), Gounod by 

“ L’Angelus,” Grieg by his Christmas song. Without A. 

Adam’s still popular ‘ Noél”’ no Christmas Album would be 

complete ; it appears here as No. 1. We also find “ Adora- 

tion” by Bortniansky, the Russian composer who devoted 
himself specially to the music of the Greek Church. 


Modern Singing Method, preceded by Solfeggi, by Luar 
BorpsE ; and 18 Nouvelles Etudes de Style pour Soprano 
ou Mezzo-Soprano, composées par MaTrHILDE MarcHESI 
(Op. 36). (Offenbach: Johann André.) 

By bad teachers, or by using bad “‘ Methods ” or “ Studies,”’ 

good voices are often irretrievably spoilt. How, it may be 

asked, are pupils to know what teachers, what books are safe. 

So far as the one or the other are unknown to fame, great care 

is, of course, necessary ; but the two works under notice bear 

names which are thoroughly trustworthy. Bordése’s useful 

Method, introductory to his new and complete course of 

instruction in vocalization, consists of two parts: Solfeggi and 

a Singing Method. Madame Marchesi’s Htudes are dedicated 

to her daughter, Madame Blanche Marchesi, whose admirable 

style of singing she owes in large measure to her mother. 


Pensée Fugitive. Morceau de Salon pour Violon avec accom- 
pagnement de Piano, par Gorpon Tanner. F. W. 
Chanot & Sons. 

Tuis is an unpretentious piece from the pen of one who knows 

how to write effectively for his instrument ; the sentiment of 

the music, if not deep, is true. 


Select Works for the Violoncello with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment : Le Secret, Intermezzo-Pizzicato, par L. GauTiER. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE picture of a lady on the title-page suggests the nature of 
the secret, while the exceedingly light and dainty music seems 
to show that it is welcome. The ’cello part is effective without 
being difficult, while the accompanist may almost consider 
himself as taking part in a duet. Le Secret is bound to enjoy 
popularity. 

Bonjour. Scherzo for the Pianoforte by Eaton Fanrva. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Tuts is a pleasant little trifle. The principal theme, as 

becomes the title, is bright and lively. The quieter middle 

section in the key of the sub-dominant offers a pleasant 
change. The music is easy to play. Teachers will find 

Bonjour a useful teaching piece. 


Scale, Terze, Arpeggi e Cadenze, per Violino solo difD. 
GentitE. Trieste: C. Schmid! & Co. 

In his preface the editor calls attention to the importance of 
daily scale practice for all who wish to become good per- 
formers on the violin. The hint is not new, yet serious teac 

are well aware of the necessity of repeating it over and over 
again. The scales and i are set out in various forms, 
with helpful fingering. At the end the authentic and plagal 





cadences are given in the major and minor keys. It is a 
useful and concise method. 


Two Old Songs, with pianoforte accompaniment (No. 1, 
Deserted ; No. 2, Slumber Song); and Quatre Mélodies 
pour une voix, avec accom ment de Piano, par 
St. Nrewrapomski (Op. 29). Leipzig, New York, and 
Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt. 

Deserted has a plaintive melody of folk character, harmonized 
with skill and good effect ; the Slumber Song has tender charm, 
and here again the accompaniment colours most effectively 
the simple melody. The Quatres Mélodies are short, dainty, 
and pleasingly written. There is nothing particularly new 
either in harmony or melody, but the music is fresh and 
certainly taking. ‘‘ La Valse des Feuilles”” (Falling Leaves) 
is the most characteristic. The poems have French words, 
with English versions by F. W. Bancroft. 


Forty Progressive Duets for Two Violoncellos, by Jos. WERNER, 
Op. 51. Book 2. (Edition No. 77638. Price, net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. . 

THE first book was reviewed in these columns at the beginning 

of last year, and we have only to repeat that the author is a 

master of his instrument, and that this new series of Duets 

will be welcome. 

Berceuse for Violin, with Pianoforte accompaniment, by 
Beatrice Parxyns. London: Augener & Co, 

In this quiet, graceful piece there is an attempt, and a success-_ 

ful one too, to get out of a common groove ; from a rhythmic 

point of view it is interesting in its variety, and ever and anon 
returns the delicate opening phrase giving unity to the whole. 

There is a delightful coda, for which this same phrase is drawn 

upon. The violin part is not difficult. 


There is Dew for the Floweret (words by Hoop) and Le Por- 
trait (old French poem), music by BeatRicE PaRKYNs. 
(In p and B?.) London: Augener & Co. 
Tue contents of the first song are of the utmost simplicity, 
but the same might be said of the poem; hence the one is 
admirably adapted to the other. ere are some effective 
harmonies in the pianoforte accompaniment, which set off 
the melody to advantage. Le Portrait is smooth and ex- 
pressive. The vocal part is exceedingly melodious, and here 
again in the accompaniment harmonic colouring adds to the 
general effect of the song. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Last month I dealt with two of the Meiningen Orchestra 
Concerts. Practically the short notice I then gave contains 
all that need be said. The chief feature of the series of 
concerts was the wonderful performance of Brahms’s sym- 
phonies ; all else was mediocre, except that Steinbach gave 
us a remarkably restrained, and yet poetic, reading of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “ Francesca da Rimini” symphonic poem. The 
great Russian composer lends himself to ex ted per- 
formances, and his music is often obscured by an overlay of 
hysterical frenzy. Under Steinbach one could appreciate 
more the musical subtlety of the “ Francesca.” I remember 
having received the same impression from M. Ysaye’s conduct- 
ing of the “ Romeo and Juliet ” overture. As tothe Meiningen 
Brahms, it will remain a standard by which we may judge 
other Brahms performances. It is certainly quite different 
from the idea of Brahms to which we have been accustomed 
in London; but, quite apart from the Brahms tradition 
which the Meiningen orchestra is said to Herr Stein- 
bach’s readings were convincing. The character of the music 
itself became clearer through his expressive and’ emotional 
interpretations. Well, we are glad to have heard the 
Meiningen orchestra, if only as a proof that our own bands 
are much finer. The Meiningen wood-wind, which every one 
has praised, seemed to me very coarse and overblown, and 
the strings are not to be compared to ours. The real merits 
of the band were the peculiar character and life of its playing, 
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which could only arise from constant performance under the 
one conductor. 

What our own bands can do was shown at the Beethoven 
Concert given by Mr. Kruse and conducted by Herr Wein- 
gartner on November 28th. The great Berlin conductor had 
under his command a body of players who comprised members 
of the Philharmonic, Richter, and Queen’s Hall orchestras, 
so that one must not use the derogatory term “scratch,” 
except in 8o far as the band was organized for the occasion 
only. I understand that Herr Weingartner had but two 
hours’ rehearsal, during which he had to run through the 
“* Leonora No. 3” and the “ Egmont” overtures, the violin 
concerte, and the seventh symphony. Yet I venture to say 
we have never heard such Beethoven interpretations and 
playing in London, except when Herr Weingartner himself 
directed. the C minor and “ Eroica’”’ symphonies. But I 
admired his performances at St. James’s more than those at the 
Queen’s Hall. The acoustical difference of the concert rooms 
was possibly the cause. At any rate, at St. James’s Hall the 
performances were not so coldly brilliant. Weingartner is a 
little inclined to carry restraint of sentiment too far, but you 


ought not to expect perfection from a rehearsal of two hours. | 


As it was, he gave us performances which for their demoniac 
force, nobility of phrasing, and clearness of design will long 
remain in the memory. Herr Weingartner was tumultuously 
applauded by a small audience. How can one write patiently 
of our London amateurs? They flocked in their hundreds to 
hear an orchestra such as that of Meiningen, without having 
known anything of it save by the vaguest hearsay, and yet 
they kept away from Weingartner’s concert, although his 
reputation on the Continent was of the highest and he had 
already conducted four concerts in London, and each time 
had been enthusiastically received. 

The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on November 22nd 
was conducted by Dr. Edward Elgar. He is not a born 
conductor, but his performances had several points of interest, 
as is generally the case when composers conduct. The love- 
scene from Richard Strauss’s “ Feuersnot” was a good 
example of this. The complex and delicately chiselled work- 
manship of the music was well brought out, but there was not 
sufficient strenuousness. At’ this concert M. de Greef played 
the solo part in Grieg’s A minor pianoforte concerto. He is an 
able pianist, but his reading of the concerto was wanting in 
romance and impulse. Humperdinck’s tone-pictures, “ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” were coldly received by the audience, and 
dismissed rather contemptuously by the press, but they are 
charming little compositions in sentiment and finely finished 
in workmanship. They should be heard again. On December 
6th Mr. Henry J. Wood came back, and received a great 
welcome from his audience. He directed a spirited perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s c minor symphony, and Madame Carrefio 
was as brilliant as ever in Tschaikowsky’s 8 flat minor con- 
certo. The feature of the concert, however, was the first 
performance of Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben.’’ The 
tale of orchestral concerts may be rounded off by brief refer- 
ence to one given by the Royal College of Music on the 9th 
ult. Asymphony in c minor by Mr. Arthur Hinton, a former 
Royal Academy student, was the most important orchestral 
composition in the programme. It is a clever work, but owes 
so much to Tschaikowsky that it cannot be said to have a life 
of its own. Mr. Hinton is a master of the orchestra, and he 
has a decided gift for composition, but not of a symphony. 

Turning to chamber music, the month has not been wildly 
exciting. The Broadwood series show signs of becoming dull. 
At the second concert we heard a clarinet quintet by Herr 
Stephan Krehl. It is mere kapellmeister music, and is not too 
well laid out for the clarinet and strings. In view of the 
agitation in favour of British music, it is unfortunate that 
Sir Hubert Parry’s duet in & minor for two pianofortes, 
performed by Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Victor Benham at 
this concert, and Sir Charles Stanford’s quartet in p minor, 
played by the Gompertz Quartet at the second concert, 
were selected for performance; they do not represent either 
of the composers at his best. At the second concert 








Dohnanyi’e quintet was performed. With all its faults it is a 
genuine composition with a spirit of its own, even if some of 
its manner is derived from Schumann and Brahms. The 
most interesting of the Saturday “‘ Pops.” was that of Novem- 
ber 29th, when Herr Weingartner’s sextet in E minor was 
performed for the first time in England. The string quartet, 
reinforced by a double-bass and piano, gives a modern com- 
poser some opportunities. Herr Weingartner, however, has 
not made up his mind as to whether he should write a work 
on the classical lines or whether he should be modern. In 
many respects the sextet is programme music ; but the form 
of the work is more or less on classical lines, and though it is 
thoroughly chamber music in its regard of the limitations of 
means, it is orchestral in conception, inasmuch as the com- 
poser’s ideas demand the variety of instrumental timbre for 
their full realization. This is especially so in the ‘“ Danza 
Funebre.” In spite of its occasional lengthiness the work 
interested me. At this concert Fraulein Therese Behr, a 
contralto, sang with much refinement. Among other things. 
she gave us a set of Weingartner’s songs—graceful composi- 
tions and neatly written, but of no striking originality. 
Pianoforte recitals have been given by Signor Busoni and 
Madame Carrefio, and on the 15th ult. a violin and pianoforte 
recital by M. Ysaye and Signor Busoni. There is really 
nothing new to say of these great artists; only of Madame 
Carrefio one should place on record that her powers as a 
Beethoven player are not sufficiently recognized. The per- 


formance of the “ Sonata Appassionata” was a fine bit of - 


work in its glowing restraint. Interesting vocal recitals have 
been given by Miss Susan Strong, Mr. Francis Harford, Miss 
Marie Brema, and Mr. J. Campbell Innes. At the last a 
pretty song-cycle, “‘ A Lover’s Moods,” by Mr. C. A. Lidgey, 
was a novelty. Mr. Fritz Kreisler, the latest violinist, has 
advanced his reputation by a couple of recitals, the pro- 
grammes of which were mainly devoted to old music. Mr. 
Kreisler is unrivalled as a player of Bach, Rameau, Leclair, 
and Tartini. He realizes the grace and decorative beauty 
of these antique compositions, and yet plays them with a 
freshness and virility of feeling that makes them expressively 
alive. 

Finally, we heard long selections from Paderewski’s opera 
““Manru ” at the Crystal Palace on December 13th. Very 
little operatic music will stand the test of concert-room per- 
formance, and Paderewski’s is not an exception to the rule. 
He has employed many Wagnerisms which do not always mix 
well with the Slavonic folk-song character of his music. His 
writing for the orchestra is good, but not original; his vocal 
music has not the striking intervals that would make it stand 
out sufficiently from the orchestral background ; and his part- 
writing is not free enough. But there is imagination and 
“atmosphere ” in the music, and the opera with scenery and 
action should be effective. Con Brio. 








Musical Wotes. 
——_ +2 
HOME. 

London.—His Majesty King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra have accepted copies of a glee for male voices, 
“ Requital,”’ words by “‘ Chrystabel,”’ music by Alfred King, 
Mus.D,* Oxon., which won the prize of ten guineas offered by 
W. A. Everington, Esq., the judges being Sir 1 F. Bridge, Dr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Arthur H. D. Prendergast, Esq., M.A. 
—Mr. E. H. orne, the excellent organist of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, gave performances of the first three parts of Bach’s 
“Christmas ”’ oratorio last month; .during this month 
(January 2nd, 9th, and 16th) he will give the remaining three 
parts. The male quartet of his choir was recently invited to 
represent British church singing in the presence of the German 
Emperor when the guest of Lord and Lady Lonsdale at 
Lowther Castle, Penrith.—The concert. given for the widow 


’ and children of William Nicholl has provided about £500 net ; 


the sum, however, will be still further increased by the sale 
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of various pictures and pieces of sculpture.—A prospectus has 

n issued of an International Pianoforte and Music Trades 
Exhibition to be held at the Crystal Palace in the summer. 
—Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s second quintet in ¥ minor (Op. 43), 
composed “in memory of my friend and professor, Frederick 
Westlake,” was performed for the first time at the musical 
evening given by the Incorporated Society of Musicians at 
Hanover Square, December 13th.—On November 22nd, the 
second anniversary of Sullivan’s death, a bas-relief, designed 
by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., was placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Also at the beginning of last month busts of the 
distinguished composer were delivered to the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music.—A memorial tablet to the late 
Chevalier Leonhard Emil Bach, who was an esteemed professor 
at the Guildhall School of Music, was unveiled at that institution 
on December 15th.—Mr. Cyril Streatfield has been appointed 
manager of Queen’s Hall.—At the Royal Academy of Music 


the Club Prize for organ playing has been awarded to Margaret 


Kennedy ; the Sainton-Dolby Prize for contralto to Gwladys 
Roberts; and the Rutson Memorial Prize for soprano to 
Edith C. Patching. 

Accrington.—The first chamber concert of the tenth 
season was given on November 28th in the Town Hall. The 
programiae included Dvorék’s quartet in & flat, Op. 51, given 
here for the first time, and performed by the Willy Hess 
Quartet. 

Birmingham.—The third Halford concert was held in the 
Town Hall on November 25th. A novelty was Rutland 
Boughton’s symphonic poem “ A Summer Night,” a poetical 
piece beautifully scored. It made a great impression.—At 
the fourth concert, on the 9th ult., Mr. Halford produced his 
symphonic poem “ Sintram,” based on La Motte Fouqué. 
This, the most ambitious work the composer has yet put 
forward, displays great ability. It was played con amore by 
the band and most cordially received by the audience. Lady 
Hallé gave a charming rendering of the solo part in Max 
Bruch’s first violin concerto.—The Festival Choral Society 
performed Max Bruch’s “ Lay of the Bell” and Horatio 
Parker’s “ A Star Song” on October 27th, with Mesdames 
Emily Squire and Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs. Walter Hyde 
and Ivor Foster as principals, Mr. Hyde, the new Birming- 
ham tenor, made a highly successful début. Dr. Sinclair con- 
ducted in his usual able manner.—On the 4th ult. the City 
Choral Society gave a most interesting performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah.” The instruments were limited to those of 
Handel’s own score, and included eleven hautboys and eight 
bassoons. For the solos the harpsichord was used, Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch presiding thereat, and the six-stringed violone 
replaced the double-bass, Miss Mabel Johnston being the 
performer. The full chorus of 350 voices was only occasion- 
ally employed, the more delicate and elaborate numbers being 
sung by a choir of about 100. Similarly, the full strength 
of the strings only came in for the ripieno parts. Trumpets, 
horns, and drums were only heard in four numbers. The 
whole was arranged in accordance with the recently published 
Chrysander score. The principals were Miss Gleeson- White, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. William Green, and Mr. Charles 
Knowles ; Mr. F. W. Beard conducted. The Town Hall was 
crowded, and hundreds were turned from the doors.—The 
Chamber Music Society gave its first concert on November 18th, 
and the second on the 17th ult. The Max Mossel String 
Quartet, with Mr. Howard Hadley and Dr. Sinclair (pianists), 
were the executants. The programmes, though good, con- 
tained nothing new.—The Johannessen historical chamber 
concerts have dealt with music of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, including works of the great masters and 
lighter pieces, such as Alexander Fesca’s pianoforte quartet in 
© minor (Op. 26). The Beethoven programme of the 6th ult. 
embraced the septet (Op. 20), and the string quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95).—Madame Margaret Milward’s second vocal 
recital (November 28th) was devoted to Scandinavian music. 
An Foy a ag cen was admirably rendered by the vocalist 
and Mrs. A. L. Richardson, pianist.—Concerts have also been 


given by the Glasgow Select Choir (November 28th), Miss 





Mabel Braine (the 2nd ult.), and Miss Louie Scott (the 3rd 
ult.).—Two of the popular Saturday evening concerts demand 
notice—that of November 22nd, when Mr. F. W. Beard, with 
a band of 100, presented a Wagner p mme ; and that of 
a week later, when Mr. William Sewell’s male voice choir gave 
a selection of part songs. The Town Hall was well on 
both occasions.—The Midland Institute School of Music held 
its terminal orchestral concert on the 13th ult., when a promis- 
ing student, Miss Ethel M. Thomas, played the solo part in 
Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in Cc minor. The orchestra 
of students performed Schubert’s overture in B flat and 
Haydn’s “‘ Bear” symphony. Mr. Bantock, principal of the 
school, conducted.—Mr. H. Ketelbey, a former student, now 
a teacher at the school, has been giving recitals of Bach’s 
sonatas for violin alone. Up to the 6th ult. he has played 
four, and the large audiences of students have appreciated 
the lessons thus given. A vocalist has appeared at each 
recital.—The Turner Opera Company paid a week’s visit to 
the Grand Theatre, ending November 29th, but only old 
favourite operas were given. 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Dr. Elgar’s “‘ Coronation Ode” was 
performed here by the Musical Union on December 3rd, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Eaglefield Hull, the first time 
it has been given by any provincial choral society. The 
Great Hall was crowded. 

Liverpool.—During the past month the Philharmonic 
Society have given two concerts, neither of which was 
as interesting as it might have been. On November 25th 
the symphony was Schumann No. 1 in B flat (Op. 38), 
in which the scoring is, on the whole, more thoroughly 
orchestral in feeling than in some of the composer’s later 
works. It received a bright and intelligent rendering. Mr. 
Kreisler’s playing of the Beethoven violin concerto was, 
however, the feature of the evening. After so much mere 
virtuosity as we have had to listen to lately, it was a pleasure 
to hear Mr. Kreisler’s violin addressing itself to the brain as 
well as to the ears. His performance of the concerto was 
masterly, noble, and full of comprehension. The only other 
item of any particular interest, apart from Mr, Kreisler’s 
playing of Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavolo,” was the overture 
to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis.” Madame Blauvelt 
wasted her talents on the “Ophelia” music from 
Ambroise Thomas’s “ Hamlet”; while as for her other 
contributions, surely something more thrilling could have 
been found than the ‘‘ Message d’Amour”’ from Gounod’s 
‘ Mireille,” and the “Inflammatus ” from Rossini’s “‘ Stabat 
Mater.”—At the fifth concert, on December 9th, the 
outstanding feature was Goetz’s Symphony in Fr—a lovely 
work that is too little heard in this country. Surely Goetz 
would have left his mark on the history of the symphony 
had he lived. Wagnerian as he was, it is astonishing that 
he should have worked so well and so easily in the absolute 
form; one would have expected him to have cultivated 
programme music. It all shows how strong and self-support- 
ing his young imagination was. Of the other orchestral 
items the most noteworthy was Percy Pitt’s ‘“ Oriental 
Rhapsody ”—a delightfully unconventional work which seemed 
to puzzle a great many highly respectable people whose 
notion of Oriental music. is probably derived from ‘ The 
Geisha” or “San Toy.” Mozart’s “ Les Petits Riens ” was 
played “for the first time in Liverpool.’”’ Why the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra should continue breaking these trivial 
little flies on a very big wheel no one seems to know. Madame 
Carrefio gave an extremely artistic rendering of Weber's 
Concertstiick, and afterwards contributed some Chopin solos. 
—The Liverpool Orchestral Society gave their second ladies’ 
concert on November 29th, when Mr. Rodewald conducted 
a brilliant performance of Berlioz’s “ Fantastic Symphony.” 
The second half of the programme, consisting entirely of 
Dr. Elgar’s music, was conducted by the composer himself. 
The items were the “Sursum Corda” (Op. 11), the fine 
Incidental Music and Funeral March (from “ Grania and 
Diarmid ”), and the Triumphal March from “ Caractacus.” 
Mr. Frederic Austin sang Wotan’s “Abschied ” with fine under- 
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standing, and later on gave so admirable a rendering of 
Dr. Elgar’s song, “The Pipes of Pan” (with orchestral 
accompaniment), that it had to be repeated.—At the second 
smoking concert of the same society on December 6th the 
chief items were Schubert’s unfinished symphony, Grieg’s 
Elegiac Melodies, and a romance for violin and orchestra by 
Mr. Gordon Stutely, a promising young member of the 
band. Mr. Francis Harford proved himself an artistic and 
intelligent vocalist.—In chamber music the only noteworthy 
event was the Schiever concert on November 15th, when 
Haydn’s String Quartet in G (No. 5 Peters’ Edition), Dvorak’s 
Piano Trio (Op. 65) in F minor, and Brahms’s String Quartet 
No, 3 im B flat (Op. 67) were given. The Brahms was par- 
ticularly well played. Miss Margie Bennett, besides taking 
the piano part in the trio, contributed some solos by Sinding. 
—On November 20th the boys of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church gave a most interesting selection of old Gregorian 
melodies. The training of these boys reflects the greatest 
credit on Mr. Alfred Booth, who is an enthusiast in the matter 
of this old music.—Kubelik gave another concert on November 
22nd, assisted by Miss Martha Cunningham and Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus. The chief item in the programme was Grieg’s 
c minor sonata (Op. 45).—An Albani concert on the 6th inst., 
and a Harrison concert on the 2nd inst., both attracted good 
audiences of the ballad-loving order.—The Moody-Manners 
Opera Company spent a week in Liverpool, giving ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,” ‘“ Faust,” “ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
** Maritana,”’ and “The Bohemian Girl” in their usual 
efficient way. One would only like to suggest that as the 
two last-named works are dead it is surely time to bury them. 

Edinburgh.—On November 15th Madame Albani and 
party, including Mr. Santley and Lady Hallé, gave an after- 
noon concert in the M’Ewan Hall. A pianist new to Edin- 
burgh, in the person of Miss Adela Verne, made a most 
successful appearance and obtained a flattering reception.— 
Herr Ernst Denhof’s second chamber concert took place on 
November 20th, when he had the assistance of Herr Jan 
Kubelik. The young violinist attracted the largest audience 
that has attended these concerts, the music hall being crowded. 
Two sonatas for pianoforte and violin were given, one by 
Beethoven (Op. 24) in F major, and the other by Grieg (Op. 
45) inc minor. It is not in such works as these that Kubelik 
displays any superiority to other outstanding violinists, 
though his reading of the sonatas reflects great thought and 
wonderful control. Music with technical demands of almost 
superhuman difficulty is. his particular element, and in this 
department he comes out at the top. Absolute ease charac- 
terizes everything he plays, and thorough absorption in his 
work is apparent throughout. Madame Amy Sherwin varied 
the programme with songs, but these were not especially 
successful.—On November 22nd Messrs. Plunket Greene and 
Leonard Borwick gave one of their song and pianoforte 
recitals before an audience which was rather disappointing. 
Mr. Greene was heard to most advantage in his customary 
traditional Irish airs, while Mr. Borwick’s principal item was 
Sonata in ¥F minor, Op. 5, Brahms.—The second Harrison 
concert was given on November 29th, with Miss Macintyre 
as the chief attraction, supported by Miss Gertrude Calvert, 
Mr. Whitworth Mitton, Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Katharine 
Goodson, and Miss Margaret Horne. Miss Goodson’s piano- 
forte pieces were the most enjoyable of the items.—On 
December Ist a start was made with the Orchestrals, which 
have now entered on their sixteenth season. The opening 
passages of the first number—Weber’s Oberon Overture— 
were perfectly played by the band under Dr. Cowen, and a 
finer start could not possibly have been expected. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in B flat 
minor, Op. 23, was the chief item given, and here Mr. Leopold 
Godowsky had the opportunity of proving himself one of the 
ablest pianists that have visited the city. A tone picture, 
entitled, ‘‘In the Foc’s’le,”’ from suite ‘‘ Mother Carey,” by 
W. H. Bell, which was performed for the first time in Scotland, 
did not make much impression, being somewhat immature 
and uncertain in its construction, while it was not too apparent 





that the subject on hand was a nautical one.—On the follow 
ing Monday, December 8th, the “‘ Messiah” was given by 
Mr. Kirkhope’s choir and the Scottish Orchestra, Mr. Kirkhope 
conducting. While there were many points of surpassing 
excellence, it cannot be said that the performance was an 
inspired one. The anticipation of a fine accompaniment was 
by no means realized, and the slack manner in which the 
orchestra did its work was suggestive of the old saying 
which reflects on what happens when the cat’s away. The 
choir sang splendidly in the opening choruses, “‘ For unto us,” 
being the outstanding item of the evening. The soloists 
included Madame Emily Squire, Miss Gertrude Theoiale Messrs. 
William Green and Andrew Black. The presence of the 
last two artists can usually be counted on to give colour 
to any programme, but somehow their performance was 
very disappointing, especially in the case of Mr. Black, who 
sang throughout with uncalled-for reserve.—On Wednesday, 
December 10th, at the second of Professor Nieck’s Four 
Historical Concerts, the interesting programme presented ‘‘ A 
Recital of British-Irish Harpsichord and Pianoforte Music 
from the 16th to the present century,” with Miss Fanny 
Davies as interpreter. 

Dublin.—On November 17th Max Mossel (first violin), 
H. G. Ketelby (second violin), C. Blitz (viola), and 
J. C. Hock (’cello) played fairly well a good programme 
of chamber music in the Royal Dublin Society’s Theatre, 
the most interesting item being Borodin’s Quartet No. 
2 in D major. It is a truly wonderful composition, im- 
pregnated with the folk-lore sentiment of its author.—On 
November 21st the Dublin Orchestra (conductor, Esposito) 
gave excellent interpretations of Wagner’s ‘“ Albumblatt ”’ 
in c, and “ Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla,’’ Esposito’s 
“ Feis Ceoil,” prize Irish symphony, in which the composer 
has reared a splendid structure on sixteen beautiful Irish 
melodies, four to each movement. Sigmund Beel, solo 
violinist, was thoroughly at home in the Beethoven 
violin concerto, and the “Irish Rhapsody” for violin and 
orchestra by Esposito. Mr. Beel is a performer of the first 
rank ; his technique is faultless ; his tone of a rich, pure, and 
liquid quality.—On November 22nd the Chamber Music 
Union presented Dvorak’s String Quartet in Fr, Op. 96 ; Bach’s 
** Chaconne,” and Schumann’s Quintet in E flat, Op. 44. The 
artists were Sigmund Beel (first violin), Patrick Delany (second 
violin), Octave Grisard (viola), Clyde Twelvetrees (’cello), 
and Esposito (piano). Mr. Beel’s tone was somewhat too 

rominent ; Mr. Delany was weak ; but the viola player and 
cellist are admirable in concerted music.—On November 
24th, at Royal Dublin Society’s Theatre, De Greef delighted 
his audience by his finished renderings of works by Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Liszt, and Schumann.—On December 
Ist, in the same building, he joined Verbrugghen in a piano 
and violin recital, the special item being César Franck’s duet 
in A major—a very fine composition, that deserves to be 
heard oftener.—On November 24th and 26th the Dublin 
Musical Society presented Madame Albani, Lady Hallé, 
Charles Santley, Adela Verne (solo pianist), and Mr. F. 
Watkis, an excellent accompanist. Miss Verne deservedly 
won great applause—On November 27th and 28th 
Charles G. Marchant, Mus.Bac., organist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, gave recitals on his fine new organ.—On 
December 2nd the Orpheus Choir concert (conductor, 
Dr. Culwick) took place. The singing was, if ible, better 
than ever, the most acceptable items bein; wyer’s “‘ The 
olian Harp,” Stewart’s ‘‘ The Haymakers ee. and two 
Irish melodies—“ Far Away,” and an Irish ree 

by Jozé.—Melfort D’Alton’s concert on December 3rd—one 
of the best of the season—attracted a large audience. He is 
a host in himself, for his sweet, rich voice and finished vocalism 
always give the greatest pleasure to his hearers. He was 
well aided by excellent artists.—On December 6th the Uni- 
versity Choral Society (conductor, C. G. Marchant, Mus. Bac.) 
essayed Gade’s “ Psyche,” accompanied by Charles M. 
Wilson at the piano. It is a pity that works written for 
orchestral accompaniment should be accompanied by a 
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piano. It renders the whole effect{bald and uninteresting.— 
On December 8th, at the Royal Dublin Society Theatre, the 
Brodsky String Quartet (Dr. Adolph Brodsky, Rawdon 
Briggs, Simon Speelman, and Carl Fuchs) introduced a 
quartet in £ flat major, No. 2, by Novacek. In this com- 
position there is a characteristic opening, in which the sub- 
ject is given out by the violin and ‘cello in double octaves to 
a semiquaver accompaniment of the viola. The slow move- 
ment in A flat is of an intimate and tender character. The 
presto is really a scherzo in all but name, and the finale in 
E flat a lively movement most Czechian in character. They 
also played the last of Beethoven’s quartets, Opus 135. 
—During the conference of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians in Dublin performances will be given by the choral 
societies, conducted by Dr. Culwick and Mr. Seymour, and 
by Esposito’s orchestra.—Mr. G. R. Sinclair, of Hereford 
Cathedral, will give recitals on the Royal Dublin Society’s organ 
on*January 12th and 13th.—Mr. O’Brien Butler has engaged 
the Theatre Royal for a week’s performances of his new Irish 
opera, “ Murgheis.”"—That generous friend of music, Mr. 
Edward Martyn, of Tillyra Castle, co. Galway, has given 
£10,000 to Archbishop Walsh to found a permanent choir of 
boys and men at the Roman Catholic pro-Cathedral. The 
choir, which is being trained by that very clever voice-trainer, 
Vincent O’Brien, will be ready to take part in the services 
in January.—The next concert of the Chamber Music Union 
will be on January 16th. Artists: Agnes Treacy, vocalist ; 
Clyde Twelvetrees, ’cellist ; and Esposito, pianist.—The next 
appearance of the Dublin Orchestra will be on January 23rd, 
when Tschaikowsky'’s piano concerto will be played by Miss 
Annie Lord, and Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ by the band.—The 18th annual conference 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians commences on 
December 29th with a reception at the Shelbourne Hotel. The 
opening meeting will take —_ on December 30th at the 
Mansion House, with the Lord Mayor (T. C. Harrington, 
Esq., M.P.) as President, and Professor Prout as Chairman ; 
the latter will deliver an address on ‘‘ Chromatic Harmony.” 
In the afternoon and on the following days (December 31st 
and January Ist), addresses will be delivered by Professor 
Mahaffy, J. ©. Culwick, Mus.Doc., A. Madeley Richardson, 
Esq., M.A., and Duncan Hume, Esq. There will also be the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress’s ‘‘ At Home,” and, by way 
of conclusion, a conversazione. 


FOREIGN. 

Berlin.—Two trios of exceptional interest were brought 
out by Bos’s excellent Dutch Pianoforte Trio Association 
(domiciled here), to wit, Philipp Scharwenka’s in a (Op. 112) 
and Christian Sinding’s in a minor ( 64).—A most valu- 
able addition to male choral a ca; literature may be 
found in R. Buck’s “3 Stimmungsbilder” (Op. 14). No. 
2, “Tempest,” is especially remarkable for some realistic 
orchestral effects.—A new string quartet party (Dessau, 
leader) started with a first performance of high excellence. 
Richard Strauss assisted in his violin sonata.—Frl. Eva 
Lessmann displayed at her concert a very pleasing and well- 
trained voice and genuine musical sentiment, making 
perhaps her fullest effect in the tender lyrics of R. Franz 
and Cornelius.—The banker, Mendelssohn, a near relative of 
the great Felix, has offered £1,000 for the decoration of the 
vestibule of the magnificent new musical academy in the 
shape of three fine ornamental windows.—Special mention 
should be made of a beautiful song-cycle (“‘ Life of Love’) 
by E. E. Taubert.—-A fluently written violin sonata by 
Gustav Hollander was introduced by his well-known quartet 
party.—The + virtuoso, Emil Sauer, brought forward his 
second pianoforte concerto, which, like Liszt’s in E flat, is 
written in one movement, and likewise introduces the 
triangle as a prominent feature. It is, however, hardly so 
taking as his Concerto No. 1—A cantata by Lortzing, 
written in 1841 for the Leipzig masonic lodge ‘‘ Minerva,” 
and performed only once at that time, has been revived by 
the Lortzing monument committee.—Musical autographs are 
still going up in price. A letter by Beethoven, addressed to 





his friend Bettina von Arnim, dated Vienna, February 10th, 
1811, fetched. £36 at a public auction.—Georg Schumann, 
the eminent composer and director of the Singakademie, 
produced a pianoforte trio in a by Count Hochberg, director 
of the Royal Opera.—Willy and Margarete Benda played at 
their Sonata Evening a new violoncello sonata by Edmund 
Uhl, of which the first movement, in the manner of Brahms, 
is perhaps the most interesting.—Frederick Dawson, who 
has greatly improved, brought from London Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Scotch pianoforte concerto, and also played 
a concertstiick very skilfully evolved by Klindworth 
from a cognate work included among Alkan’s great studies. 
—Weinbaum’s male chorus performed Hermann Goetz’s 
rarely heard ‘“‘ Es liegt so abendstill der See,” for tenor 
solo, male chorus, and orchestra; also the pleasing cantata 
“Mila,” for soli, male chorus, and orchestra.—A noteworthy 
work is Paul Juon’s new pianoforte and violoncello sonata 
tl B minor, introduced by Schmidt-Badekow and Heinz 
yer. 

Bayreuth.—The Court pianoforte manufacturers, Stein- 
graeber & Sons, have celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their establishment. 

Cologne.—“ Andreas Hofer,” a new opera by Emanuel 
Moor, has had a successful premiére. 

Dortmund.—Anton Bruckner’s truly great symphonies. 
are making rapid strides toward general recognition. His 
No. 7 in & was produced here with striking success under 
Julius Janssen. 

Dresden.—The Mozart Verein performed Mozart’s “ Fan- 
tasia”” for a musical clock, arranged for strings and orgah 
by Aloys Schmitt, the lately deceased founder and director 
of this eminent society; also his excellent overture to 
Calderon’s “ The Steadfast Prince,” besides a violin concerto 
in D minor by Richard Strauss—a youthful work, which 
many might prefer to the composer’s later creations. The 
concerto was splendidly played by ‘Hugo Heermann.—A 
monument has been unveiled in memory of the composer 
Johann Gottlieb Naumann, who was born at Blasewitz, near 
here, in 1741, and died in 1801. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—Humperdinck’s new opera, “ Dorn- 
réschen”’ (“The Sleeping Beauty”), has proved a disap- 
pointment. It has less melody and more declamation than 
his popular “Hansel und Gretel.” A vocal valse was, 
however, found very attractive—A very pleasing quartet 
(Op. 66), by F. Gernsheim, was produced by the kfort 
String Quartet Association—leader, A. Hess. 

Gera.—The recent inauguration of the magnificent new 
Court Theatre was followed by the opening of the elegant 
new Concert Hall containing 1,045 stalls, Besides standing 
room for ninety. A fine introductory festal chorus, with 
orchestra by the court kapellmeister, Carl Kleemann, was. 
received with enthusiasm. 

Halle-on-Saale.—A committee has been formed for the 
erection of a monument to the composer and eminent /itterato 
Joh. Fr. Reichardt, who was born 150 years ago (1752), and 
who lies buried here ; died 1814. 

Heilbronn.—An oratorio, “ Christ the Risen,” by Gustav 
Schreck, has been well received. 

Leipzig.—The Berber Quartet Society produced a very 
pleasing quartet by the late highly gifted O. Novacek with 
great success.—Ow the occasion of the retirement of Karl 
Reinecke from his distinguished position at the Conserva- 
torium a concert devoted entirely to his compositions was 
given, the programme exemplifying the veteran composer’s 
eminent qualities. The excellent orchestra, under Sitt’s 
direction, and the soloists Reisenauer, Pinks, Von Bose, 
Hilf, and Professor Klengel took part in the interesting 
function. 

Liegnitz, in artistic rivalry with other Silesian cities, 

ve its first musical festival on a | scale, under Konrad 
Schulz and Dr. Georg Dohrn, the piéce de résistance being 
Berlioz’s “ Faust.” 

Magdeburg.—The local composer, Miiller von der Ocker 

produced a variety of compositions from his_own pen, in- 
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cluding a cantata, “ Frau Minne,” which displayed dramatic 
talent and technical skill.—A suite, “ Wandering,” by Th. 
Gruss, pleased by reason of fresh melodic invention and 
effective orchestration. 

Mannheim.—A large festal hall is being constructed, to 
be ready for the great musical festival to be given next 
Easter under the direction‘of Mottl and Kaehler.—A. Hanlein’s 
organ concert given in memory of Brahms produced the 
master’s ten posthumous choral preludes and closed with 
his “‘ Funeral Song ”’ for chorus and wind (Op. 13). 

Meiningen.—Fritz Steinbach, in consequence of his im- 
pending appointment at Cologne, will shortly take his fine 
band for the last time en tour through Germany. 

Munich.—Auber’s “‘ Muette de Portici”’ was received 
with extraordinary success, the lion’s share being due to 
the famous manager, Ernst von Possart, who surpassed 
himself in a wonderful mise-en-scéne, whilst the music gained 
fresh life under Zumpe’s masterly direction. Fraulein 
Swoboda’s mimicry was grand as Fenella, and Knote proved 
a superb Masaniello.—The Orchestral Union produced a 
very impressive requiem, written by Cherubini in 1803, 
named “ Chant sur la Mort de Haydn,” for whom the Italian 
maestro entertained high admiration, and whose death had 
been erroneously reported from Vienna (Haydn died in 1809). 
Cherubini, on learning the mistake, ordered the destruction 
of the music, but some copies were fortunately saved by the 

ublishers. Hans von Biilow possessed one, which he entitled 
“The Requiem through a Misunderstanding.” It is written 
for three vocal soli and orchestra. Its performance was 
preceded by a symphony in F by Franz Xaver Richter, a 
forerunner of Haydn.—The famous pianist, Alfred Reisenauer, 
included in his highly interesting programme Beethoven’s 
strangely neglected “ Bagatellen ’ (Op. 126).—A very remark- 
able “Dead Mass” by Maestro Asola, contemporary of 
Palestrina, which was discovered in the Royal Library by its 
secretary, Dr. Schulz, has been performed under Dr. Gluth’s 
direction. The Munich copy dates from 1574.—The very 
clever violinist, Frl. von Stubenrauch, produced at her 
concert, given jointly with the pianist Fri. von Binzer, a 
very agreeably written violin sonata by Thuille, composer 
of the charming opera ‘“ Lobetanz.” 

Strassburg.—“ Sancho,” a new four-act opera by the 
Geneva composer, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, although written 
in the Wagnerian method, on eighteen themes, possesses 
much individuality and a capital mixture of fine melody 
and racy humour, combined with masterly counterpoint 
and orchestration. The beauties of the work, which was 
splendidly conducted by Lohse, are likely to grow in public 
favour. 

Wiesbaden.—Otto Dorn’s one-act opera “ Nirodal,” 
brilliantly staged, has met with a warm reception. 

Vienna.—A new operetta, “The Darling,” by Heinrich 
Reinhardt, has achieved conspicuous success at the Carl 
‘Theater.—In memory of the popular operatic composer 
Albert Lortzing, his name has been given to a square in the 
suburb Sechshaus, where he used to stay, and a bust has been 
erected in his honour. His daughter, aged 75, who resides 
in this capital, was present at the inaugural ceremony.— 


The funds needed for the Strauss-Lanner monument, to be | 


executed by Seifert, have been completed by a munificent 
donation of about £1,200 from Baron Nathaniel von Roth- 
schild. 

Buda-Pesth.—The Philharmonic Society, which has cele- 
brated its fifty-year jubilee with a Liszt concert, announces 
for next May a three-days’ musical festival.—The Phil- 
harmonics produced Akos Buttykay’s second Symphony in 
D minor. Carl Goldmark’s new opera, “Gétz von 
Berlichingen,” was successfully produced in the presence of 
the composer at’ the Royal Opera House on December 16th. 

Linz.—“‘ Heilmar the Fool,” opera by W. Kienzl, com- 
poser Of the ‘‘ Evangelimann,”’ has been successfully produced. 

Prague.—The anniversary of the death of the highly 
gifted Czechian composer, Zdenko Fibich, whose works are 

* far too little known outside his own country, was celebrated 








by the performance of his posthumous opera, ‘‘ The Fall of 
Arcona,” and by a concert of the Philharmonics devoted 
exclusively to his works. 

Pressburg.—The local Church Union, founded in 1833, 
gave for the eighteenth time Beethoven’s “ Missa Solemnis ” 
(Op. 123), under Dr. Eugen Kossow. This society had already 
in 1835 given the second performance in Europe of this 
monumental work, under its first chef, Josef Kumlik. 

Paris.—The opera, “‘ La Carmélite,” music by Reynaldo 
Hahn, libretto by Catulle Mendés, was successfully pro- 
duced on December 16th, with Madame Calvé as Louise, the 
heroine. 

Lille.—Ratez, director of the Conservatoire, gave a 
successful concert for the production of his own works written 
in the classical style—a violin sonata, a pianoforte quintet, 
a string trio, and some violoncello pieces. 

Zurich.—A fresh and signal success was scored by Dr. Hans 
Huber with his 3rd Symphony (“‘ Heroic”), for orchestra 
with organ and a tenor part in the last movement—programme 
music of the best sort. It was conducted by Dr. F. Hegar. 

Rome.—‘‘ Mam’zelle Frétillon,” a three-act comic opera 
by Vincenzo Monti, has achieved considerable success. 

Milan.—A favourable result must also be recorded in regard 
to the premiére of the four-act lyric drama “‘ Adriana Lecouv- 
reur,” by Francesco Cilea, the young professor at the Florence 
Conservatoire. ~ 

« Treviso.—Franchetti’s new opera, “‘ Germania,” has been 
produced with every sign of favour. 

St. Petersburg.—Youchine, the pet tenor of the Imperial 
Opera, is said to have insured his voice for 25,000 roubles— 
a small amount, considering that the interest thereon is 
hardly equal to the artist’s weekly salary.—‘ Servilia,”’ the 
new five-act opera by Rimsky-Korsakow, has met with a 
most favourable reception.—The Philharmonic Society has 
celebrated the centenary of its foundation (in 1802) with a 
concert directed by A. Nikisch, of Leipzig. The programme 
included the National Hymn, composed by Lwow, once an 
honorary member of the society; a symphony by Haydn, 
another quondam member, whose “ Creation ’’ (first per- 
formed in Vienna in 1799) had very largely contributed to 
the financial success of the undertaking; Glinka’s effective 
fantasia, “‘A Night in Madrid”; and Beethoven’s “‘ Missa 
Solemnis,” which was first produced in its complete form by 
this society in 1824.—A fine Anton Rubinstein statue, 
executed by Bernstamm of Paris, was unveiled with great 
solemnity at the Conservatoire. A grand Rubinstein concert 
was given, and at the inauguration itself two attractive 
novelties—viz., an orchestral polonaise and an a capella ‘‘ Hymn 
to Rubinstein,” by Liadow, were produced. 

Co en.—‘‘ Saul and David,” a new opera by Karl 
Nielsen, has been performed with every token of success. 

Stockholm.—<A new opera, “‘ The Festival at Solhang,”’ by 
the native composer W. Stenhammar, has been success- 
fully produced. J. R. KK. 


OBITUARY. 


FRIEDRICH WEISSENBORN, violin virtuoso of the Weimar 
orchestra, much esteemed by Liszt.—Tae Duxs Guino 
ViscontI DI Mopronz, distinguished art patron, to whom 
the re-establishment of the Scala opera at Milan is chiefly 
due.—Gateazzo Massart Zavacuia, Duke of Fabriago, 
another noted art patron, husband of the famous vocalist 
Maria Waldmann.—Giovanni Rampazzini, distinguished 
violinist, since 1867 professor at the Milan Conservatorium, 
born at Crema in 1835.—Enrico Facortt, excellent baritone, 
and professor at the Conservatorium at Bologna.—Avaust 
Bruns, Royal Saxon Chamber musician, aged 68.—Ton1 
PrtzER, Royal Bavarian opera singer.—NicoLas Hompsscn, ° 
librarian of Cologne Conservatorium, aged 72.—E. Guysas, 
flautist, died at Vienna.— ALESSANDRINA ALEXANDROWA- 
Korscuetowa, distinguished operatic singer, at Moscow, 
ay 70.—Dr. Pavt Simon, proprietor of the firm C. F. 

ahnt, Nachf., and editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, Leipzig, Dec. 11; aged 45. 
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NEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A Collection 
of Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most elemen- 
tary up to Concert Standard ; selected, edited and fingered 


by O. THUMER. 


Continental Fingering. Price per Book, net 1s, 

Edition No, 

6601 Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. Gurlitt, 

Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and Duvernoy 
Book II. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kohler, Czerny, 
Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, Léschhorn, M. Lee). 

Book III. Higher Elementary Grade. Series I. (24 Studies 
by Duvernoy, Czerny, E, Pauer, Léschhorn, Gurlitt, 
Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, and Bertini). 

Book IV. Elementary Grade. Series II. (25 
Studies vernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Strelezki, Mayer, 

Hiinten, Heller, Burgmiiller). 

Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Léschhorn, A. 
Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller). 

Book Vd. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalkbrenner, 
Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Berens, 
Léschhorn, and E. Pauer). 

Book Vie. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (18 
Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Lischhorn, A. Schmitt, 
Kohler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, Kalkbrenner, 
Laubach, Heller, Moszkowski). 

Book VI4. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (16 
Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Heller, Kalk- 
brenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, Léschhorn). 

Book VIIa, Intermediate Grade. Series I. (15 Studies 
by Czerny, A. Schmitt, Concone, Léschhorn, J. S. 
Bach, Berens, and Heller). 

Book VII¢, Intermediate Grade. Séries I. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Concone, Czerny, Heller, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, and J. Schmitt), 

Book VIlla. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 Studies 
by Czerny, Doehler, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, 
and Steibelt). 

Book VIIIé. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Czerny, Heller, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, A, and J. Schmitt, and Steibelt), 

Book IXa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (14 
Studies by Cramer, Czerny, Doehler, Heller, Hiller, 
Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Léschhorn, J. Schmitt, 
and Steibelt). 

Book IXé. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (12 
Studies by Bertini, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, Hummel, 
Koehler, Léschhorn, Mayer, and Pacher). 

Book Xa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 
Studies by Berger, Bertini, Cramer, Haberbier, Hum- 
mel, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, and Steibelt). 

Book Xé4. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (13 
Studies by Bach, Berger, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, 
Heller, Kalkbrenner, Lischhorn, Pauer, and Steibelt). 

Book XI, High Grade. Series I. (11 Studies by Clementi, 
Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Koehler, and Liéschhorn). 

Book XII. High Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Cramer, 
Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Léschhorn, Moscheles). 

Book XIII. Higher Grade. Series I, (1x Studies by 
Chopin, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Lésch- 
horn, Moscheles, and Raft). 

Book XIV. Higher Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Clementi, Cramer, Haberbier, Henselt, Kessler, Mo- 
scheles, and Secling). 

Book XV. Highest Grade. Series I. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Haberbier, Liszt, Mayer, Nicodé, and Seeling). 

Book XVI. Highest Grade. Series Il. (4 Studies by Chopin, : 
Henselt, Liszt, and Seeling). 


“*O. Thiimer’s New School of Studies for the pianoforte covers a wide 
field, the work being intended for advanced as well as elementary pu 

. « The phrasing and fingering will be found at once finished and con- 
venient.”—Musicad pinion, a 1902. 

“‘This New School will no doubt be in large request, for it will save 
teachers both time and trouble in making selections of studies for their 
pupils, and here they will find not only variety, but an order which is pro- 
gressive."'—M. ly Musical Record, August, 190. 

“A series to —iee excellence and value attention has already been 
drawn in these columns.”"—Daily Telegraph, June 25th, 1902. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street.; 





PIANOFORTE SCHOOLS. 


CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


ZERNY. 
aus eee ee ee Set = 


NGEL, CARL. 


Pianoforte School for beginners. Newly revised 
d edited by Cornelius Gurlit 
an ted by Cornelius a A Comics a ate 


URLITT, CORNELIUS. 


Popular Pianoforte Tutor. The Elements of Music, 
Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The Scales, 6 Melo- 
dious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and Pieces 
in C major and ! a minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale 
Exercises in G major, E minor, F major and D minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and & major, and D minor, 
Grace Notes or Omamencs Arpeggios, the major and 
minor scales, 15 Popular M: ae er = 

In paper covers... eve 
Bound in Boards ... 


RUG, D. 
Short Practical Course of Pianoforte Playing net 


“UHLSTROM’S New Large Note 


Pianoforte School, for Small Children ; initiatory to 
larger pianoforte schools. Four Pages text, twenty 
pages music. Full music size net 


kK? LLAK, FRANZ. 


First Pianoforte Instructor: Lessons and Finger- 
exercises within the — = “ 5 to 7 notes, with one 
regard to time and — 

bi ress in Pianoforte laying. “44 Lessons for the cuailp 
major and minor scales and of the principal ornaments 


Baton 


8129 
8129a-d 


AUBACH, A. ts 
Elementary Pianoforte School net 


REPARATORY PIANOFORTE 
une Compiled and partly composed by H. 
6186a@ PartI. Rudiments, Scales, 
ing all Major and Minor 
ignatures ; Technical ang 
61865 Part il’ Supplementary Pieces 
IEMANN, DR. H. 
New Pianoforte School. _ Step I. :— 


Elemen: Instruction in the Rudiments... net 
40 Easy Pieces, preceded by prep i 


6371@ Part I. 


63716 





v ses 


Part II. 
net 


Part III. 40 Popular Airs, arranged by Comp, Cramer, 

E. Pauer, C. Gurlitt, and H. Riemann net 

16 Characteristic Pieces by jn N "Hummel net 
6371¢ . 3 Sonatinas by Haydn and 2 by ep. Hu .. =6et 
6371/ Part VI. 38 Easy Characteristic Pieces by A. Strelezki, 
H, Heale, R. Kleinmichel, C. Gurlitt and E. Pauer net 
6371g¢ Part Vil. 6 Sonatinas by Anton André. Op. 34 
ps abe | Part VIII. 3 Sonatinas by D. Steibelt ... net 
63712 Part 1X. 25 Instructive St by A, E. Miller net 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street ; 
also 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


6371¢ 
63714 


PART-PLAYIN G. 
for the Pianoforte, by 


STUDIES IN 


ERNEST FOWLES. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6126. Price, net as. 6d. 


“ Ernest Fowles’ * Studies in Part- Playing’ dealt open the eyes of = 
students to a branch of music too often The 
are admirably chosea, and the book is fetremely uefa 

Pe = mat y entitled to regard his ly oe , as well 
as his lucid an , as a very pee = to th 
study of Bach.'"—The Musical News. alsa tnulanies 

arm commendation may be bestowed Logan 3 : Sate in Part-Playing 
by Ernest Fowles, an and of exercises, many of 
which are extracts from standard wor! Daily 7 Telegraph. 

‘A most original and valuable volume to pianoforte students, Piano- 
forte students should ae obtain for themselves a aS. Studies in 
Part-playing.’ Such a work has long been wanted."—Mwsical Standard, 
October 12th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





— Times. 
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PERFORMED AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
ETES GALANTES. 
Miniature Suite for Orchestra (founded on Poems by Paul Verlaine), by 

PERCY PITT. 


Op. ‘24 (1, Cortdge; 2, Marionettes ; 3, Sentimental Interlude ; 4, Colom- 
bine; 5. Finale). Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Composer 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 8596). Price, net, 38. 


Colombine. Valse from ‘‘Fétes galantes, Miniature Suite for 
Orchestra. Op. 24, No, 4. Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo by 


** An orchestral novelty was forthcoming in the shape of the Miniature 
Suite, ‘ Fétes Galantes,’ from the pen of Mr. Percy Pitt, a young composer 
with whom Queen’s Hall audiences had exchanged greeti on previous 
occasions. founded on Verlaine’s poem, contains five movements. 
In the first, and again in the last of these, Spanish — are effectively 
employed in the Bizet manner, an exhilarating ‘Tarantella’ proving a 
feature in Ps peeetpennd finale. The section entitled ‘Colombine’ 
is graceful ig; while the ‘Sentimental Interlude’ contains 
several thoughtful ingenious passages, and altogether Mr. Pitt, by 
means of his latest work bearing so studiously t a title, furnishes 
evidence that he isnow making rapid progress in his art.” —Daily Telegraph. 


‘*On Saturday it was the turn of Mr. Percy Pitt, one of the most gifted 
among the younger English P of the day. His ‘ Miniature Shite P 
is altogether a charming work, light, graceful, melodious, and delightfully 
scored.” —Morning Post. 


“‘The music displays charm and skill, and is sure to please. The first 
movement, entitled ‘ ége,’ is soft and winning, yet in a way stately. 
The short trio in the key of the submediant is exceedingly graceful. 
No. 2, ‘ Marionettes,’ moves along in bright, merry fashion. No. 3, 
‘Sentimental Interlude,’ which well to its title, shows inavian 
colouring. The suite winds up with a lively saltarelle."—London and 
Provincial Music Trades’ Review. 


“**Colombine’ is an peotioey pretty, melodious, and gracefully written 
movement. ''—Musical Standard, March 30th, 1901. 











(ner FOR THE PIANOFORTE, by 
PERCY PITT. 


Op. 33. 

s. @. 
_3- 
3— 
3— 
3~ 
Brace 
“Mr. Percy Pitt’s new compositions are five in number, all for piano 
solo, and published under the title of ‘Genre-Pictures.’ Nos. 3 and 4, a 
* Serenatella’ and a ‘ Landler,’ will probably meet with most general ac- 
ceptation, since they are undoubtedly tuneful and free from many of the 
difficulties with which the composer has been hold enough in the other 
numbers to challenge the piano-playing public. In the ‘ Landler’ will be 
found an unfamiliar sequence of harmonies, which novelty-hunters are pretty 

sure to pounce upon with ae ae Telegraph, May 6th, 1901. 
“A set of five ‘Genre-Pictures,” by Percy Pitt, have sterling merit. 
‘Fughetta’ is cleverly designed, the ‘Serenatella’ very effective, and the 
*Etude-Nocturne’ is charming and melodious.—7imes, December 16th, 


Fughetta... . 
. In an Album ... 
3. Serenatella 
. Landler ... 
5. Etude-Nocturne 


1901. 

“* Fughetta,"’ on a theme by ‘J. R.,’ is a masterly, broad, and brilliant 
of contrapuntal writing: a credit to any composer of fugue, dead or 
iving. No. 2, ‘In an Album,’ is eminently interesting. You feel you will 
not be content until you have thoroughly mastered everything there is to 
master in the composition.""—Musical Standard, March 30th, 1901. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, by 
PERCY PITT. 


First Set, Op. 4. 


i US ae 


No. 1. Scéne de Ballet 
2. Feuillet d’automne 
3. Etude Mignonne ase eee tee Se 
Second Set, Op, 37. (Just published.) 
No. 1. Préambule si i a Se roe ae se ag 
3. Barcarolle ra one ool abs ae ar se, 
4 Intermezzo io oe or a be ots oa wg 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





i Sina following works have been acquired by 

Messrs. AUGENER & CO, at Messrs. 
Patry & Wituis’s Sale, September 24th and 
25th, 1902. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 
BRULL, IGNAZ. Capriccio. Op. 38, No. 2 
RAFF, JOACHIM. Op. 157, No. 1. 
Op. 163. Suite :— 
No. 1. 
No, 2, 


Cavatine ... 
Preludium 
Allemande es nee 
Romanze eee wi ia 
Menuett son ys 
Sunset (Abends), Rha ie as 
he same. ged for Pianoforte 
uet .. es ii big ahs 
The same. Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte_... las a ah 
No. 6. Gigue ... P one 
Op. 166, No.1. Idylle ose 
Op. 196, No. 2. Berceuse Ge ove 
No. 4. Impromptu 
Capriccio ... oa 


VOCAL. 


MADAME PATEY’S Edition of Classical Contralto Songs, with English 
Words by Madame Macfarren, 


s. 
Creation’s Hymn. Beethoven 3 
In Yonder Tomb. Beethoven aes 3 
Canst Thou Believe ? (Caro mio ben). 3 
Fare Thee Well, then. Moza pee re * 
Far from My Love. Sarti ... whe ‘an ne eae 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Op. 197- 


Giordani... 


ie Se ee 


Oh! Eurydice. Gluck § ... .,. ment i ane So see 
Silence and Sorrow (Recit., Armida, Pity Scorning). 

Handel i's oF fay pms ue oe 
Hymn to Jove (Opferlied), Beethoven i ae 
Supplication, and Glory of God. Beethoven _... es 
Prayer (Great Lord! have Mercy). Alessandro Stradella 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E C. 


S92 yousyenr 
fit 


= 





NEW INSTRUCTIVE VOCAL WORKS. 


oe BORDESE’S Modern Singing Method, 
preceded by Solfeggi. English Text. Complete, price net, 4/4. 


ADAME M. MARCHESIS 18 Nouvelles 


Etudes de Style (Moyenne difficulté) pour Soprano ou Mezzo- 
Soprano. Op, 36. Net, 5/-. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





“THEY SLEEP.” 


Voices, with Piano accompaniment. 
Words by BARRY CORNWALL. 
Music composed by JOHN H. NUNN, F.R.A.M 
METZLER & CO., Lrp., 42, Great Marlborough Street, W., London. 
Copies can be obtained from the Composer, 1, St. Mary’s Place, Penzance. 


Part Song for three Female 
Price 3d. 


SCHUBERT AUTOGRAPH 
FOR SALE. 
\- ed Aut h of the first and third acts of Schubert’s 
co we Teaiels Leetachioss," revised version, 2 volumes, is 
offered for sale by the owner, through Messrs, AUGENER & Co., 6, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. 


EW YEAR’S GIFTS, PRIZES, eETc.— 


Catalogues of Handsomely Bound Music Volumes to be had gratis 
on application. 





